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New Localized Multiple-Beam Interference Fringes 
formed with Curved Thin Sheets 


By S. TOLANSKY anp N. BARAKAT 
Royal Holloway College, University of London 


MS. received 25th October 1949, and in amended form 7th February 1950 


ABSTRACT. A description is given of the mode of formation and optical properties of 
some new sharp localized multiple-beam fringes produced by cylindrically curved thin 
sheets which are silvered upon both sides. Illumination with strictly parallel monochro- 
matic light leads to sharp line fringes lying in a plane passing through the centre of curvature 
and perpendicular to the direction of incidence. An approximate theory is developed and 
checked by observation. The use of mica as the film leads to interesting~birefringent 
doubling effects. These are complicated by differential phase change effects occurring on 
reflection at the silver surfaces. Fringe systems have been examined both in reflection and 
in transmission and related systems obtained with white light used together with a spectro- 
graph. Cleavage step phenomena are revealed by the mica with high precision and high 
dispersion. It is proposed to name the monochromatic system ‘ fringes of equal tangential 
inclination ’. 
$1. ORIGIN OF THE FRINGES 

N this paper a description is given of the mode of formation and general 
| repent of some new localized multiple-beam interference fringes which 

are formed by thin sheets of parallel-sided transparent material silvered on 
both sides and then bent into cylindrical curvature. 

A suitable material is a thin cleavage sheet of muscovite mica, and since the 
use of such material leads in addition to some interesting complex birefringent 
effects, most of the experiments reported here have been made with varieties of 
mica. 

The fringes in their simplest form are produced in transmission with mono- 
chromatic light, but variants, such as reflection fringes and white light modifications 
both in transmission and in reflection, have also been studied. ‘The selected 
thin sheet of material is coated on both sides with high reflectivity silverings of 
the type generally adopted for multiple-beam interferometry (‘Tolansky 1948 a) 
and viewed with the simple optical arrangement shown in Figure 1. S is the 
source, C a condenser and F a filter. 

A parallel beam of monochromatic light is incident on the convex face of the 
mica. Related but different effects result if mica is turned so that the light falls on 
the concave face. A suitable thickness, t, of mica is some 1/50 mm. anda suitable 
cylindrical curvature has a radius, R, of perhaps 2cm. Fringes canalso be obtained 
over relatively wide ranges of both t and R. An example taken with the green 
mercury line is shown in Plate I (a). 
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The origin of formation of the fringes is shown by Figure 2, where for 
simplicity refraction effects within the interference film have been disregarded. 


To a close approximation both faces can be considered to have the same radius | 


of curvature. Parallel incident light at any specific point A is incident on the 


film at an angle @ which is determined by the distance XY above the axis of — 


ce 


Figure 1. 


symmetry XO. Providing ¢ is small compared with R (in the case quoted the 
ratio is 1: 1,000) then for any particular incident ray, YA, the successive multiple 
reflections meet at a point M and there interfere. ‘This can be demonstrated 
either by ray tracing or by calculation. If 0, R and ¢ are such that the optical 
path difference between successive beams (including phase change effects) is 
an integral number of waves nA, then reinforcement occurs at M and a bright 
fringe results. Clearly at a further distance from XO there is another ray with 
a suitable angle of incidence leading to another fringe with path difference (m —1)A. 


Hence a succession of localized fringes form and owing to the multiple-beam | 


effect these are very sharp. 


Figure 2. 


In this introductory report in which it is intended to survey the subject only, | 
a simplified geometrical theory will be developed, justifiable approximations | 
being used, and in a later communication the theory will be treated fully and | 


applications to birefringent films examined critically. A preliminary notice 


has already been communicated elsewhere (Tolansky and Barakat 1948). 


4 
@ 
‘ 
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§2. FRINGE LOCALIZATION 
It is readily demonstrated by the following simple geometrical construction 
that to a close approximation, when f is small, successive fringes are localized 
on a plane passing through O, the centre of curvature, and perpendicular to the 
symmetry axis XO. From Figure 2 it follows that 


BC ERCP eRe 
sin 26 sin @ 
therefore 
BM=R cos 6 
cos 6° 


Since the angle 6 is very small, BM is approximately equal to Rcos@ and the 
angle OMB is very nearly $7. Thus the locus of the point M for various angles 
of incidence is the straight line passing through the centre of curvature O at 
right angles to the axis XO. 

It may be pointed out that the strict condition of incident parallel light, with 
resulting plane localization, extreme sharpness and linear shape, makes the fringes 
described here completely different from the broad, non-localized fringes of 
shape varying with the observer’s position, found with unsilvered curved mica 
plates by Raman and Rajagopalan (1939). ‘The source we have used is a pinhole 
of diameter 4 mm. at the focus of well-corrected lens of focal length 15 cm. and 
diameter 6 cm. 

If chromatic dispersion effects be disregarded then to a close approximation 
the condition of interference is controlled by the relation nA=2 ut cos. Strictly 
speaking this should be replaced by the modified refraction expression which 
holds for either a Fabry—Perot with a dispersing medium or for a Lummer plate. 
This more exact treatment leads to corrections of but afew percent. Furthermore, 
a detailed analysis shows that one should write mA =2 pt cos 6 +A in which A is a 
correcting term which is primarily a function of 6 and 6 where 6 is the small angle 
between the radii for successively reflected rays (see Figure 2), but this too can 
be shown to be a secondary matter. 

Measurement shows that up to angles of 60° the fringes are critically localized 
in the predicted plane, but beyond this up to the limiting 90° value there are slight 
deviations. The following table shows a comparison between the predicted 
linear localization and that observed for a particular mica sample with t = 1/50 mm., 
p.=1-59 and @ in the neighbourhood of 30°. ‘The value of R was varied and the 
distance between the film surface and fringe localization measured. All figures 
are in centimetres. 


R Localization 
Predicted Observed 

1°5 1:30 1°32 

2 1°73 1:68 

3 2°60 2-60 

4 3:46 3-4 

5 4-33 4-2 


The observed localizations agree with prediction to within a fraction of a milli- 
metre. ‘The larger the R value the broader is the fringe and then some small 
experimental uncertainty in localization arises. 

Z P=2Z, 
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§3. PROPERTIES OF THE FRINGES 

The fringes obtained with a selected piece of high quality muscovite are shown 
in Plate I(a). Attention may be drawn to the following features: (1) the fringes 
are sharply localized in the predicted plane; (ii) they are very narrow, the outer 
orders becoming progressively sharper; (iii) successive orders clearly follow 
some simple geometrical law of separation; (iv) the fringes are double and the 
doubling exhibits an unexpected variation with order. These features will 
now be discussed in turn, the consideration of the doubling being left until later. 

(i) The localization in the predicted plane is as exact as can be measured with 
a microscope having a small depth of focus. 

(ii) A striking characteristic is the unusual sharpness of the fringes for a given 
silvering. The reason lies in the increased reflectivity resulting from the large 
values of the angles of incidence 6 which vary over the whole range from 0 to 90°. 


It is this increase in 6 which is directly responsible for the marked sharpening | 
up of the outer orders by producing high effective Fresnel reflecting coefficients _ 
at the metallic surfaces. To appreciate the sharpness fully one must focus on | 


the true surface of localization, not on the approximate plane. It will be shown 
later that the two components are plane polarized mutually perpendicularly, 
hence the doublets can be made to appear as single fringes with a polarizing device. 
Figure 3 shows a microphotometer trace across a sequence of single fringes. The 


Figure 3. 
outer orders are not only sharper, but fall off in intensity too. This is due to 
several causes, the major ones being the rapid increase in absorption by the silver 
films and by the mica itself with increase in 0. 

(11) It will suffice here to indicate a simple derivation of the fringe separation 
law for successive orders, dispersion effects being disregarded. 

The order of interference, m, at the centre of the system is a maximum and 
is given by mA=2pt. Consider a symmetrical system with fringes on either 
side of the axis XO, then the distance between a pair of symmetrically situated 
fringes on either side of this axis will be called 2p, the ‘diameter’ of the fringes. 
If nm is the order of interference for the pth fringe, counting from the centre 
outwards, then by analogy from the well-known corresponding Fabry—Perot 
theory one obtains the following: Refraction can no longer be disregarded. 


Let r be the angle of refraction within the film; then as )=2yt/d, the order of | 


interference at the centre, the order m for the refracting angle is n=n,cosr; 


sin@=p/R so that 
n re 1 pe 1/2 
ny ae ee 


| 
| 
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In general the order of interference mp) at the centre will be non-integral; let it 
therefore be written m)=m, +«, where « is a fraction and n, the order of the first 
fringe. ‘The order of the pth fringe will thus be n=n)—(p +e —1). 


Hence 
ed aaa : ay Par ee pe 
(1 3 ) 1 2 Re" 


As p is small compared with mp, then sufficiently closely 
2 pa 
ra CES oR 


1/2 
giving p=R | Fp +e-1) | ‘ 


The scale of the fringe pattern is therefore directly proportional to R and 
inversely proportional to #1”. 

This formula has been confirmed by measurement and shown to hold closely. 
Plates I (5) and I(c) illustrate the fringes given by a piece of mica acting as isotropic 
in which R has the respective values 1-5 and 2 cm. By assuming for simplicity 
that my is integral (i.e. «=0) the scale of the pattern can be readily calculated. 
Thus for example for R=5 cm. and t=1/50 mm. the diameter of the fifth fringe 


| (A=5460 a.) is almost exactly 4 cm. 


The fringes are therefore very easy to see with the naked eye if they are allowed 
to fall on a ground-glass screen placed in the plane of localization. They can 
of course be projected and enlarged if so required for demonstration purposes. 


§4. NOMENCLATURE 
It is clear that these fringes are intimately related to the two classical types 
of multiple-beam interference fringes, namely fringes of equal thickness and fringes 


of equal inclination; it is desirable to classify them so as to retain this relationship, 


and several such methods of classification could reasonably be adopted. 

Since one way of regarding them is the recognition of the fact that each fringe 
is formed as the locus of rays which on entering the system make the same angle 
of inclination with the tangent at the point of entry, we propose that these fringes 
be called ‘fringes of equal tangential inclination’. 

This terminology fits all cases and if, for example, a spherical shell replaces 
the cylindrical film (e.g. a blown thin curved film of glass of uniform thickness) 
then ring-shaped localized fringes arise, since the equal tangential loci then lie 
on rings. 

The relationship to fringes of equal inclination is clear, for the fringes under 
discussion move off to infinity and become identical with fringes of equal 
inclination when R becomes infinite, i.e. when the sheet is plane parallel. 


§5. CLEAVAGE EFFECTS 

The use of mica as the material leads to an interesting application linked with 
the cleavage properties: it has already been established that mica sheets usually 
cleave in steps which are integral multiples of the crystal lattice spacing (20 .). 
If the selected mica exhibits cleavage steps the result on flexing is the production 
of fringes as shown in Plate I(d) in which the cleavage discontinuities are 
immediately evident. For let the mica thickness in a given region suffer 
an increment dt due to a cleavage step. ‘Then near the centre of the system 
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dt =(X/2) dn, where dn is the fractional change of order produced by the step dé 
at a certain angle of incidence. With monochromatic light the direction of 
displacement and any integers of fringe overlapping cannot be easily decided, 
but if several distinct wavelengths are used the direction and exact number of 
orders can both be determined. 

It is clear that the fringes offer a new precision method for the measurement 
of cleavage steps because a change of a whole order (dz =1) requires a change of 
thickness of A/2ucos7, i.e. about 1700. near the centre (in the green). Since 
the fringe sharpness permits the detection of one-hundredth of an order dis- 
placement, then steps of 17a. can be detected. 

This property does not depend on the absolute value of ¢ except in so far as the 
latter affects the whole scale. This is a marked advantage over the fringes of 
equal chromatic order. Attention is drawn to the possibility of applying this 
technique to the study of small steps in thin films, such as, for example, organic 
films, or metal films deposited on a base such as mica. 

Particularly valuable features in this connection are: (a) the high fringe 
dispersion available without any costly auxiliary equipment and (4) the flexibility 
in dispersion which is controllable by varying R. ‘The latter can be adapted to 
the value of ¢t. For example sharp fringes have been obtained with a thin film 
of MgF, less than a light wavelength thick, deposited by evaporation between 
two silver films. 


§6. DIFFERENTIAL, PHASE CHANGE EPRECT 


It has been shown in former studies (Tolansky 1948 b) that when the localized 
multiple-beam fringes given by an air wedge are formed with non-normal incidence, 
the fringes split into doublets, the two components being plane polarized mutually 
perpendicularly. Both become sharper with increasing incidence but one much 
more rapidly than the other, and at the same time the sharper fringe weakens 
rapidly relative to its slightly broader companion. It has been fully established 
that this is due to the differential phase change which takes place when mutually 
perpendicular vibrations of light are reflected at non-normal incidence from a 
metal, and is in fact the same effect that leads to the elliptic polarization of such 
reflected light. 

Because of the severe bending of the silvered mica sheet, considerable angles 
of incidence are involved and thus inevitably the outer orders must show the 
differential phase change doubling. This is an effect which increases at such a 
rate that it becomes perceptible at 0 =25° and increases to about half an order for 
higher values of 0. 


§7. BIREFRINGENCE DOUBLING 


When using muscovite mica interesting complex effects arising from the 
biaxial crystal make their appearance, as for example in Plate II(a). The fringes | 
are double, mutually perpendicularly plane polarized. This fringe doubling | 
diminishes to a small value as the order increases and then begins to increase 
once more. Over the whole range the outer component becomes progressively 
sharper and weaker and then effectively vanishes. A further example, Plate I1(d) | 
shows a piece of mica which exhibits both the complex doubling and also marked 
cleavage steps. In the discussion that follows it will be seen that the observations 


ty 
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are completely accounted for in that they represent a combination of birefringent 
doubling due to the crystal, on which is superposed differential change doubling 
due to the silver. 

In general the splitting of any incident ray by the crystal into two mutually 
perpendicularly polarized rays travelling with different velocities leads to two 
systems of interference fringes. Leaving out for the moment the phase change 
effect, then the separation between any pair of members belonging to the two 
systems, but of the same order of interference, is due to the difference in the 
refractive indices of the two vibrations. Thus for a biaxial crystal there will 
be two directions in which the difference in refractive indices is zero. These 
are in the neighbourhood of the positions indicated on Plate II (a) where the 
separation is reduced to a minimum. It is obvious that the actual angular 
location of the zero positions within the fringe system are decided by the direction 
of flexure of cylindrical curvature. Plate II (a) refers to a specimen bent along 
the direction of intersection of the optical axial plane with the cleavage plane. 


Figure 4. 


Thus the angular separation between the two positions of minimum separation 
will give double the apparent optic angle of the mica if the differential change of 
phase at reflection mica-silver is allowed for. Measurements show this to be 
in fact the case, but will be reserved for the later more detailed discussion on 


birefringence. 


§8. THE REFLECTED SYSTEM 

As in all multiple-beam interference phenomena the transmitted fringes 
have an associated ‘complementary’ reflected system in which the fringes appear 
as fine dark lines on a bright broad background. However, the fringes under 
discussion are unique in that the localization of the reflected system is different 
in type from that of the transmitted system. Figure 2 shows that the reflected 
fringes which form are virtual arising from diverging beams and appear to be 
localized in a different position from the transmitted system. Figure 4 shows 
the localization derived from ray tracing. Because of the shape of the surface 
of localization it is difficult experimentally to confirm this localization with the 
exactness possible for the transmitted system. 
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It is of interest to note that reasonably sharp fringes can be obtained in reflection 
without silvering owing to the high Fresnel reflecting coefficients of the uncoated 
mica consequent on the high angles involved; Plate II (c) is an example. The 
fringes are relatively sharp for a ‘two-beam’ interference phenomenon. Actually 
of course there must be several effective beams to each fringe. 


§9. FRINGES OF EQUAL CHROMATIC ORDER 
In conclusion a brief indication will be given of the possibilities of investigation 
opened up by astudy of the associated phenomena using white light, thus producing 
fringes analogous to the white light fringes of equal chromatic order. ‘The system 
is illuminated with parallel white light and an image of the plane of localization 
projected on to the slit of the spectrograph. A typical result is shown in Plate II (d) 
in which a doubly silvered mica sheet was used. This shows the birefringence 
of the fringes which has several advantages over the monochromatic system. 
Any existing chromatic variations can be obtained over a more extensive wave- 
length range from a single photograph. More useful still is the ease with which 
order allocations can be made and the angular positions of intersections of the 
birefringence components established. In the case of the monochromatic 
fringes this may require a series of observations with different wavelengths if 
ambiguities are to be avoided; the white light fringes supplying inherently a 

continuous number of wavelengths do not suffer from this defect. 


§10. OTHER APPLICATIONS 

The experiments described here have been made with muscovite mica but 
there are many other distinct possibilities. Already some preliminary studies 
have been made on thin evaporated magnesium fluoride films. When uniform 
thin films of such materials are used as interference films the Fizeau fringe system 
is simply a field of uniform tint and this is the basis of interferometric colour 
filters. Thus it is difficult to obtain any numerical information from any local 
tint variations of such a film arising from changes in thickness, and furthermore, 
a determination of the thickness itself is a difficult matter unless the film growth 
from zero thickness has been observed. If such a thin film is built up on silvered 
mica, and then again silvered, flexing leads to the localized fringes even if the 
thickness of the film is appreciably less than half a light wavelength. With such 
a film we have obtained both excellent monochromatic and white light fringes, 
and in view of the sensitivity of fringe position to thickness, this result offers a 
further means of studying such films. 

Another possible field of application is to the study of the organic layers which 
it is possible to put down on a silvered mica surface. 

Since the fringes can be formed in reflection it should be possible to apply 
the technique to the examination of the surfaces of metallic foils either by coating 
these with a thick transparent film, which is then silvered, or alternatively, by 
pressing into contact with a silvered glass cylinder. It is of course certain that t 
will vary considerably in the latter case, hence we are already exploring the nature 
of the fringes formed by flexion of slightly wedged film instead of a parallel-sided 
film. 
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ABSTRACT. Formulae are obtained for the leading coefficents in the plate-profile 
expansion of the monocentric Schmidt—Cassegrain cameras. These are used to derive 
expressions for the monochromatic and chromatic aberrations of the general monocentric 
system, and spot-diagrams are included to illustrate the image quality in a typical case. 
A comparison is made with an ordinary Schmidt camera, which has the same aperture and 
the same depth of figuring on the aspheric plate. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 
N the classical Schmidt camera the focal length is never more than half the 

total tube-length, and in large astronomical systems this will increase the 

cost of mounting and dome. Among other advantages, more compactness 
is obtained by the use of a convex secondary mirror, as was originally suggested by 
Baker (1940) and Burch (1942), to form the so-called Schmidt—Cassegrain 
systems. Linfoot (1944) has carried out a general discussion of such systems, 
either aplanats or anastigmats, and with flat or curved field-surfaces, using the 
method of plate-diagram analysis. 

Ina practical design the best results may be obtained by retaining or introducing 
small controlled amounts of Seidel error in order to balance the higher aberrations. 
This balance can be made experimentally with the help of suitable optical tests or 
can be predicted by extensive ray-tracing. In any case a knowledge of the higher 
_ aberrations of the unbalanced design in a general analytical form is a valuable 
m))) pointer towards the selection of a particular type of Schmidt system. 
rig An expression for the leading aberrations of the ordinary Schmidt camera can 

© be obtained explicitly in a relatively simple way by a method originally due to 
“4 Carathéodory (1940).* Use is made of the fact that the mirror and the field- 
sot) surface are parts of concentric spheres whose centre in the case when the aspheric 
1) surface of the corrector plate is turned towards the mirror is the pole of that 
“%) surface. The angular aberrations are then, to a first approximation, the same 
|» as the deviations from parallelism of a pencil of rays issuing from a point of the 
0) image surface, after reflection at the mirror and refraction at the corrector plate. 
* These deviations can be calculated if assumptions are made of axial stigmatism 
|» in the light of a particular wavelength and of the monocentric property of mirror 
_ + and field-surface about the pole of the aspheric surface. 
| A corresponding procedure cannot be adopted for the general Schmidt- 
© Cassegrain system because the simplifying condition of concentric mirrors and 
»~ field-surface no longer exists. The special case of the monocentric Schmidt— 
_7= Cassegrain cameras can however be dealt with in an analogous way because here 
% the two spherical mirrors have a common centre through which the aspheric 
» surface of the corrector plate passes (see Figure 3). The field-surface, which, if it 
» is to be fully accessible, must lie well behind the front surface of the primary mirror, 


| * Linfoot (1949) has developed this method fully in an elegant and comprehensive treatment 
| of the classical Schmidt camera. 
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is a sphere of radius equal to the focal length of the system and is concentric with 
the mirrors. The ratio of the radii of the two mirrors is, in practice, limited to a 
rather small range by consideration on the one hand of accessibility of image- 
surface and on the other of the obstruction which the secondary mirror causes to 
pencils entering the system. 


In § 2 the equation of the plate-profile is obtained in the form of a power series _ 


in 7, the zonal radius in the aperture. This expansion is carried up to the sixth- | 


power terms, which is far enough to give a high degree of axial stigmatism, and in 
§3 use is made of the leading terms of this expansion to obtain an expression for 
the monochromatic and chromatic aberrations of the system. In §4 spot 
diagrams of the image points are given for an f/3-5 system covering a five-degree 
field in light of different wavelengths. In addition, a comparison is made with an 
ordinary Schmidt camera which, using the same aperture diameter but different 
focal ratio, would produce the same image spreads, measured in seconds of arc. 


§2. THE PLATE-PROFILE EXPANSION 


Following the notation of the previous papers, we choose as our unit of length 
the radius of the primary mirror R and denote by € the ratio of the radius of the 


secondary mirror to that of the primary. Thus, if f,, f, denote the paraxial focal — 


lengths of the primary and secondary mirrors respectively, 
f,=4,- freHole. Sen gee. 

We write ».=H/R where 4 is the radius of the aperture stop, and suppose 
that u? is small compared with unity. For example, in the case of an f/3-5 system 
we =1736, very nearly. Consequently the occurrence of an error-factor [1 + O(u?)] 
in an equation implies an inaccuracy of only a few per cent. 

If we set up coordinate axes (x, y) with centre C (Figure 1) in the aperture 
stop and write x? + y? = H*r?, then r denotes any zone-radius in the aperture and 
runs from O at the centre to 1 at the marginal zone. 

Then if T(r) = T(x, y) denotes the plate thickness we can write the profile 
of the corrector plate in the form, 


T(r)—T 
S(r)= a = ayp27? +apptrt +asuSr8 +O(u8). os... (1) 


If, in (1), we take a, =0, a, and a, can still be chosen to give a plate which 


produces axial stigmatism in the light of one wavelength to the same degree of © 


approximation. ‘This first term in the expansion is introduced in order that the 


steepest plate slope occurring over the aperture may be reduced. This facilitates 


figuring, and in practice a, may be chosen to lessen both monochromatic and 


chromatic aberrations. Because of this term the plate possesses a positive 


paraxial focal length f, given by 


a shige (2) 
(m—1) a 
where ng is the refractive index of the corrector plate. 

In the equation of the plate profile the steepest plate slope can be minimized 
by equating the slope at the marginal zone to the maximum slope occurring over | 
the rest of the aperture. In between there is a ‘neutral zone’ whose radius will | 


be denoted by r=ro, at which the plate slope is zero and through which the rays | 
pass undeflected. 
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In Figure 1 a ray QP, parallel to the axis of the system is shown to pass through 
the neutral zone at Q and, after reflection at the two mirrors, to cut the-axis in F. 
If, using Gaussian optics, we image F backwards through the system to infinity 
by adjusting f,, we can find a relation between f,, and ry which expresses the fact 
that F is then the paraxial focus of the system. 

In Figure 1 

sin 05 =pr)/R=pro hike Sees (3) 
and Clamegiracosec20. sand, CP, =€, 


Therefore, from the triangle CLP,, 
sinyy — pry cosec 26, 
Siw Rae é ; 


so that 
SUT Pee ace te Ge NS ERA ene (4) 
An application of the sine rule to triangle CFP, gives CF = €&sin y/sin 2(bo — 4), 
and thus 


BF = [sin J, /sin 2(b6,—0,)| —€. 2  -—..-- « (5) 


; Figure 1. 
, The radius, R=AC, of the primary mirror is taken as unit of length. 


If now we find G, the Gaussian image of F after reflection at the two mirrors, 
-¥ by making f,=1+AG, we image G through the corrector plate paraxially to 
» infinity. Using (5) we obtain 

1 é-1 1 

= HPS 4b Ss 

Ip eo E sin fo 


%» and 4, are directly related to 4 by (3) and (4), and so we may write (6) as 


sin 2(% — Qo) (6) 


eer eee 


at» ae ai eemervrlipeig 
woe 


7 iG aera pa ee eee (7) 
p 
Equations (2) and (7) relate a, and 75. We now obtain two more equations 
¥ involving a,,4,a, and ro, enabling us to find expressions for these three plate- 
». profile coefficients in terms of the parameter 7, of the neutral zone. 
“th We make use of the two following facts to obtain the required equations: 
‘ ( (a) that the plate slope vanishes at r=ry; (b) that under perfect axial stigmatism 
“9 the optical paths from a wave-front entering the system to the focus is the same 
“© along the axial ray and along the ray through the neutral zone. 


| 


eg 
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Because of (a) we have, by differentiating (1), 
2aypry +4ap479° + 6asp°r9? = O(n") 
or Qas pro? +3a07 9 = — aye ro FO) = eee (8) 


Because of (b) the path lengths FP,+P,P,+P,Q and FB+BA+AC must 
differ by an amount equal to the difference of retardation imposed by the plate, 
parallel to the axis, at the neutral zone and at the pole, i.e. 


(FP, + PoP, + P,Q)—(FB+BA +AC) = —(m)—1)S(7). .--.-. (9) 
From Figure 1, FP, =€ sin (209 — %)/sin 2(py — 9%), 
LP, =€ sin (26, — )/sin 265, 


and LP (=r, cosec 20,4 secey. 
Therefore P,P, =LP, —LP, =4 sec 0) — € sin (209 — #)/sin 20. 
Also P,Q=cos 4, 


Bt ‘Lisi 5 -'] 


BA=1— AC=1. 
Then 


bg pee 
Se +2] +4sec8y +008 Hy —2 


sin 2(9 — 9) sin 20 
erate (10) 
= B(1); Say. 
Then, from (9) and (10), 
ayn bays + ayutr$ = — — Bir) +0(1) 
0 
1 
or Ay y* + agp ®ro® = — ayp?ry? — ey Bro) FOU) 2 aete (11) 
ae 
Using (2), (7), (8) and (11) we find 
—1 
a= A(ry), 
1 ee 1 ( 0) 
Agr ot = —— A(ro)m?ro? — ey Bro) 4 ere eee (12) 


—1 2 
(vs a, 8 
asu®ro Bingo) A(ro) p79? + ut Biro). 
We now need power series expansions for A(r)) and B(r,). 


From_(3) and (4) sin @)=pr, and sin y)=pr,/f, whence we can obtain 


&— 828 +. 8621 


SP en car ay ak 
Aly) = ET art ET rt + O(n, 
2 il ee a 2 ist 
Bones ee eee sa teem arenes 
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Substituting into (12) we finally obtain for the plate-profile coefficients : 
4244-1, , -86048E2-1 


(%—1)a,= — me eek ea apy: er pi ey +O(z°), 
E_ 4224461 £5_6£44.1343_132246¢-1 
(1% —1)a, = Semiid af te, ae +O(z4), 
36 — 16€4 4.328 — 32 + 16€ —3 
(ny 1),— SAE ESE ESTES 02), 
sapere (14) 
Combining (14) with (1), the plate-profile expansion can be written as * 
iS See olen 4( 44 2 6 
Pe erage 1a —ar*)+O(u ); ere) of eles (15) 


where a=27,". 

If we take a=3/2, 02.S/dr? =0 at r= and then 
aS meG.: 
or * or r=1/2 
so that the maximum plate slope occurring over the aperture is minimized. 
This is the condition for minimum axial colour spread (Stroemgren 1935). The 
radius of the neutral zone is then given by ry = »/3/2 ~ 0-866, and the shape of the 
plate profile is the same as in the colour-minimized classical Schmidt camera. 

If, using the sixth-power terms in the plate-profile expansion as well, a more 
exact value of r, for axial colour minimization is obtained, the departure from the 
4/3/2 value is negligible even in wide-aperture systems (4 = }), and no appreciable 
improvement in performance could result. 

The focal length of the system, represented by CF in Figure 1, is given by 


CF = sin %y/sin 2(y — 89) = ur Cosec 2 (fq — Ao) 


r=1 


pee Sorel, eae ee Leo ie 5 
a erstt Fag per? + Se pry’ +O(u) >. 
omens (16) 
The nominal aperture ratio of the system is therefore 
&—3€41 3 } 
F=/f/Z fee ee Oe 
SLE Ts wis Fama oe) 
ie Er Abe >, £27—3€ +1 3 wo ‘ 
and ry hed are oe Z {1- ars gl +O(n4)?, 
13 
_ while conversely, im 75 {! + nai: 3 M+ O(p }. 
ween (17) 
§3. THE ABERRATION-DISPLACEMENTS 
Using the argument of Hawkins and Linfoot (1945), we can, as explained above, 
obtain from equation (3.4) of that paper an expression for the leading mono- 


| chromatic terms in the components of angular aberration for a monocentric 


system: 


dX +15 Y =(n— 1) sin? (“ 


Halle <0" di 4 -0F ix OF 
ax 20x% " 2ndy 2 dxdy) 


* The plate-strength’ is given by the term in 74 in equation (15). This result agrees with 


| equation (15) in Linfoot (1944), obtained by plate diagram analysis. 
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As before, T(x, ) is the thickness of the corrector plate which has refractive 
index n. ¢ is the off-axis angle of an image point in the plane containing Cx and 
the axis of the system. 

We take coordinates (u, v) in the aspheric surface such that x=puR, y =y0R. 
Then wand v each lie in the range [—1, +1] and the marginal zone of the corrector 
plate is represented by 7? =u2+v?=1. To keep the obstruction caused by the 
secondary mirror, which is partly dependent on ¢, reasonably small, we must have 


the semi-angle ¢, of the order of p. 
O1gs leo S 

Now T(x, y)— 7(0,0)=SR, so that Ce ee ete: 

Then from (15) and (18) we find apparent angular aberrations (6X, éY), in 
seconds of arc, to be 
E402 +46 1s lltig tl Oto? = Pon pe lemege 

468 ae | Qn On | 2° Out On, Ove aoeee 
(7 —ar?) +O( Ky"); exes (19) 


0X +15 Y = 


where K =648,000/z. 

Effects of plate tilt other than those represented in (18), together with the effect 
of the terms of the order of 1° in the plate-profile expansion, are included in the 
error term O(Ky’) in (19). This equation then represents the leading mono- 
chromatic aberrations of the monocentric Schmidt—Cassegrain camera, and 
these are seen to be dependent, to a first approximation, only on the second- and 
fourth-power terms of the plate-profile expansion. 

In practice the corrector plate is usually figured to give as good axial stigmatism 
as possible under an autocollimation test. Before polishing, the plate is ground 
to the profile given by equation (1), which represents this final form with the stated 
accuracy. ‘‘he sixth-power terms are included in the explicit formulae because 
in wide-aperture systems their neglect may cause errors in the figuring depth 
greater than can easily be corrected in polishing (see Linfoot 1948, p. 285). 

If we take m» to be the refractive index for the light in which the system is 
axially stigmatic, equation (19) represents the aberrations in light of that wavelength 
completely. In light of other wavelengths the refractive index of the plate is in 
practice m=, + O(p?). 

We can write the chromatic aberrations as the angular change with wavelengill 
in deviation by the plate. ‘This deviation, for any ray meeting the plate in a point 
(u,v), inclined to the axis at an angle not greater than the order of yu, is given by * 


n=1(85 42994 5 048) 


Therefore we can write, for the angular chromatic aberrations, in seconds of 
arc, 


ea aStEaDS : 
aX +BY = (n (5, +15 ) d-+0(8) 
& — 4824 4€—] n—n {0  .O 
= rn eee Kp} eS i & +5) (74 —ar*\(1 +O(17)). 


Since n—mp 1s of the order of y?, the error term in (20) is 
O(Kp?)O(u?)O(u?) = O(Ky’), 


* See Hawkins and Linfoot (1945), equation (3.1). 
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and thus (20) represents the chromatic aberrations to the same degree of accuracy 
as (19) represents the monochromatic aberrations.* 

The total components of angular aberration for an off-axis image point in light 
for which the refractive index of the corrector plate is m are represented by the 
addition of (19) and (20), the cross terms involved being of the order of Ky’. 


S40. 5A TYPICAL SYSTEM 

Choice of a value for the parameter € is restricted to a small range, for while 
it is desirable that it should be as low as possible, so that the obstruction caused by 
the secondary mirror shall not be too great, the focal surface must lie behind the 
primary mirror if we are to obtain the advantage of a fully accessible image- 
surface which a Schmidt—Cassegrain system permits. Thus we must have 
f greater than 1 or, from (17), to a first approximation, ¢/2(1—€)>1, ie. E>2. 

Allowing for the thickness of the mirror, £=0-69 seems to be the lowest 
permissible value. 


g=0° Flight 


= h-light . 
? ea as Sea : Airy Disc for 18’ Aperture 


777 > wl Dark Zone 
\ 


p= 2h° g-light 


Scale 
———— 
2-0 Seconds of Arc 


Figure 2. Spot-diagrams of the image-points of an f/3.5 monocentric Schmidt-Cassegrain camera 
at the centre and edge of a five-degree field in F, g and h-light and the Airy disc of an 
18-inch system. 

Because of the curvature of the image-surface, the system cannot conveniently 
be used over a greater field diameter than five degrees, corresponding to 
dy = 24° =0-0436 radian. For such off-axis angles the chromatic aberrations 
are more important than the monochromatic aberrations, and if, over a spectral 
range F—h, which includes the brightest part of an ordinary photographic spectrum, 
the geometrical images are not to have an effective diameter greater than about 
two seconds of arc, the lowest nominal aperture-ratio permissible is about f =3:5. 

Figure 2 shows spot diagrams of the geometrical images of an axially colour- 


‘minimized f/3-5 system at the centre and at the edge of a five-degree field, in F, g 


and h light. Each diagram is obtained by plotting as spots the (X,Y) which 


* It is evident that the diameter of the chromatic disc in the light of any wavelength is directly 
proportional! to the change in the refractive index of the corrector plate. 
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correspond to the rays from a single object point passing through the points 
u,v=0, +0-1, +0-2,...; u2+v?<1 ofa lattice of small squares filling the entry- | 
pupil. The spot density may be taken as an indication of the light intensity in | 
the aberrated image. Rays which are intercepted by the secondary mirror have : 
been excluded; hence there is asymmetry in the off-axis image points. A, 
quantitative picture of the part played by diffraction in image formation is not | 
easily to be obtained from the size of the Airy disc (see Figure 2) because the wave | 
fronts entering the system suffer continual small distortions due to atmospheric ' 
disturbances. Under average ‘seeing’ conditions the size of this ‘tremor disc’ 
will be as much as two seconds of arc in diameter. 

It seems that the ordinary Schmidt system, which might best be compared | 
with the above system, would be that having the same diameter of aperture and ai 


(4) 


Figure 3. 


(a) £/3-5 monocentric Schmidt—Cassegrain camera. 


(6) £/1-9 ordinary Schmidt camera with the same aperture diameter. 


focal ratio of f/1:9. ‘The depth of figuring on the plate would then, to a first: 
approximation, be the same as on the f/3-5 monocentric Schmidt—Cassegrain: 
system. Because of this similarity the two systems will, over a five-degree field, have: 
practically the same angular aberrations. Moreover, because their apertures are‘ 
of equal size, the angular diameter of the diffraction discs will be the same in the: 
two systems. Both from the geometrical standpoint, therefore, and from the) 
more precise diffraction theory of image formation, a given star-field will be ren-: 
dered in very much the same way in the two systems but on a smaller plate and\ 
with greater speed on the f/1-9 ordinary Schmidt camera. If allowance is made/ 
for the smaller light loss within the latter system, partly through the reduced) 
obstruction and partly through the elimination of a second reflection, the; 
difference in exposure times with the same aperture diameter might amount to; 
a factor of five-thirds. | 
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The larger plates used on the Schmidt—Cassegrain system would exhibit 
the defects of grain size and sky-blackening to a lesser extent than would the 
plates of half the size used on the ordinary Schmidt camera. This would be an 
advantage of some importance except in systems where the focal length is already 
greater than about 100 inches. Figure 3 shows the two systems drawn to the same 
scale; their external dimensions are seen to be comparable. 
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ABSTRACT. A Kerr-cell electro-optical shutter is described, the shutter action being 
controlled by a high voltage pulse applied to the cell electrodes. ‘The exposure time used is 
2 x 10~® second, and provision is made for obtaining ‘ delayed ’ exposures up to times of the 
order of 10~* second. ‘The photographic limitations of the shutter are discussed and the 
formation of the image considered in some detail. ‘The assumptions necessary for a 
quantitative photometric analysis of Kerr-cell exposures are stated and an approximate 
limit is set on the magnitude of errors resulting from such assumptions. ‘The applications 
of the Kerr-cell technique to the measurement of particular spark channel characteristics 
are also described. 


TiN TROD UG LLON 


ERTAIN isotropic liquids, such as nitrobenzene, become doubly refracting 

when subjected to a high electrical stress. ‘This property, first observed 

by Kerr in 1875, and subsequently known as the ‘ Kerr effect’, has been 
used by various investigators in the development of electrically controlled light 
shutters, by which the transmission of light can be controlled down to times of 
the order of 10-8 second or less. The time lag between the occurrence of the 
‘Kerr effect’, and the application of the stress (to two electrodes immersed in the 
nitrobenzene or similar liquid) is not greater than 10~* second, and hence the rate 
of opening or closing the shutter depends mainly on the rate of rise or fall of the 
voltage applied to the electrodes. 
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Some workers (Abraham and Lemoine 1900, Dunnington and Lawrence 
1930, Dunnington 1931) have used the ‘open-to-closed’ type of shutter, in which 
the shutter, a Kerr cell placed between ‘crossed’ polarizing Nicol prisms, is 
initially kept open by the application of a steady D.c. voltage to the cell plates. _ 
The shutter is then closed by the removal of the applied voltage at some instant 
subsequent to the initiation of the event being observed. A ‘closed-to-open- | 
to-closed’ shutter, employing two cells between crossed Nicols, has also been 
developed (Beams 1926), in which both cells are initially under stress, the directions | 
of the two electric fields being mutually perpendicular, thus giving an optically | 
‘closed’ shutter. To obtain the exposure, the voltage on one cell is removed an 
instant before that on the other. This permits a light pulse to be transmitted, 
the intensity depending on the difference in the voltages on the two cells at any 
given instant. : 

An alternative method of obtaining a ‘closed-to-open-to-closed’ shutter action, | 
using only a single cell, is by the application of a voltage pulse to the cell electrodes. 
The duration of the pulse determines the exposure time, and the steepness of the | 
leading and trailing edges of the pulse determines the rates of opening aad closing 
of the shutter. An advantage of this technique is that the pulse may be applied 
at any instant relative to the initiation of the phenomenon, but a limitation is that 
the exposure times are not as short as those obtainable with the previous techniques. 
Nevertheless, the method appears to be the one mainly used at the present time 
(Lapsley, Snoddy and Beams 1948, Rawcliffe 1942, Froome 1948, Zarem, Marshall 
and Poole 1949). A recent feature of these single cell pulse techniques is the use — 
of Polaroid film in place of Nicol prisms as the polarizing elements in order to — 
improve the aperture of the optical system. A description of a Kerr-cell equip- — 
ment based on this technique is given in §2 of the paper. 

Although several of the papers quoted, and also others, consider the electro- 
optical characteristics of the various types of shutter in some detail (Dunnington — 
1931, Washburn 1932, Zarem et al. 1949), there has been practically no discussion — 
of the photographic characteristics of the shutter from the point of view of image — 
formation and the photometric analysis of results obtained. This aspect of the 
shutter mechanism is considered in §3 of the paper. Since the equipment | 
described has been primarily used for investigations concerned with the growth | 
of a spark channel, the results quoted in the text refer to this type of optical 
transient (Prime and Saxe 1949). In the final section of the paper consideration — 
is given to the application of the technique to the determination of the channel 
diameter and the variation of radial intensity across a spark. | 


§2. DESCRIPTION OF THE EQUIPMENT 
(1) Electronic Equipment 


A schematic diagram of the apparatus is shown in Figure 1. A hydrogen | 
thyratron modulator circuit is used to generate a pulse, the amplitude of which can | 
be adjusted by varying the H.T. supply voltage to the hydrogen thyratron from | 
almost zero to 4kv. ‘The pulse is subsequently stepped up to a maximum of | 
10 ky. by means of a pulse transformer for direct application to the cell electrodes. | 
The duration of the pulse is determined by the characteristics of the artificial line | 
forming the pulse, and is approximately 2sec. A trigger circuit, for tripping 4 
the hydrogen thyratron at any time relative to the initiation of the event under | 


; 
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observation, and associated power units are contained in a single unit with the 
modulator. In addition, a 3-in. cathode-ray tube is incorporated for monitoring 
the performance of the equipment. 


eke: f\ 
V 


H.V. Pulse 
Generator 


Variable 
Delay Circuit 


Figure 1. Schematic diagram of apparatus. 


A diagram of the trigger, delay and modulator circuits is shown in Figure 2. 
Facilities are provided for triggering the system by means of a positive or negativ 

external pulse or by a recurrent pulse generated internally in the multivibrator 
stage V,. Vz serves to reverse the phase of the external negative pulse so that a 
positive pulse is always applied to the first grid of V3. ‘This positive pulse can 
be monitored on the oscillograph. The switch S, controls the operation of V,; 
V, and V, comprise the delay stages enabling a variable delay from 0-250 psec. 


Trigger - 


V, 6SN7 


V, WR9I 
V, 6SN7 
¥, 6SN7 
Ys VR9I 
Y, 6TIB 
V, ¥X4028 


Figure 2. Circuit diagram of delay and pulsed modulator unit. 


to be obtained. The output from the right-hand anode of Vs; is a positive-going 


- saw-tooth wave which is fed to the grid of the voltage comparator stage V,._ The 
rate of rise of the saw-tooth can be controlled by variation of the capacitor C, 


2 Q-2 
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between the output anode and earth. The comparator stage V, operates when the 
instantaneous voltage of the saw-tooth is equal to the potential set by the potentio- 
meter connected to the right-hand grid. Variation of C, by switching a bank of 
condensers, provides a coarse delay control while variation of the potentiometer 
P enables a fine control of delay to be obtained on any given range. ‘The output 
from the comparator stage is a negative square pulse generated at the left- hand 
anode. ‘The pulse is amplified, and the phase reversed in the following valve V, 
which, in turn, triggers a small argon thyratron Vg. The hydrogen thyratron V, 
requires to be triggered from a low impedance source and by a positive-going 
pulse of the order of 100-200 volts amplitude; the use of an argon thyratron 
between V; and V, fulfils these requirements. 

A hydrogen thyratron was chosen as the modulator valve for the following 
reasons: (i) The trigger-pulse amplitude is very much less than would be required 
by a triggered spark gap or trigatron type of valve. (ii) The current-handling 
capacity (~ 90 amp.) greatly exceeds that of a hard valve. In addition, the 
operation of the thyratron is independent of the shape of the trigger pulse sub- ; 
sequent to the valve ‘firing’. (iii) The hydrogen thyratron is not temperature 
dependent as would be a mercury thyratron, and the ionization and de-ionization 
times are very much less than would obtain for a mercury thyratron, due to the 
higher ion mobility. Also, the hydrogen thyratron has a positive grid control 
characteristic which avoids the necessity of a bias supply for the grid circuit. 

A detailed description of the operation of hydrogen thyratrons has been given 
by Germeshausen (1948), and it has been shown that the delay between the: 
application of the grid pulse and the ‘firing’ of the anode circuit, is of the order: 
of 0-2 usec. for a rate of rise of grid voltage of 1,500 volts/usec. This condition is: 
realized in the equipment described above. 

The operation of the modulator circuit itself is conventional, the characteristic 
impedance of the artificial line being matched to the load on the secondary side of 
the pulse transformer. 

Points indicated Y1—Y5 on the circuit diagram can be monitored by the oscillo 
graph, the circuit diagram of which is shown in Figure 3. The wave-forms: 
shownin Figure 5 (photograph) show the shape of the pulse applied to the Kerr-cel 
electrodes, and were obtained using the internal trigger pulse and a delay of the: 
order of }usec. The delay is constant from pulse to pulse within approximately’ 
10-’sec., thus permitting a steady oscillogram to be obtained under recurren 
pulse conditions. 


(11) Optical Equipment and Method of Adjustment 

An aerial camera was modified to take the two Polaroid discs and the cell! 
The lens of the camera is a Kodak ‘Ektar’ f/2-5 of 7in. focal length. The polarize 
is fixed into the focal-plane shutter compartment, and can be rotated by a reduction 
gearing. An extension has been fitted to the back of the camera and contains, 
the cell and analyser Polaroid, which can also be rotated. A 35-mm. film adaptor 
can be-attached to the end cover of the extension for recording purposes. An, 
overall magnification of unity is obtained with the above system. 
‘The preparation of the copper electrodes for the Kerr cell was carried out int 


the following manner: the surfaces were first milled, then rubbed with emery 


cloth, cleaned and finally coated with black cupric oxide in order to minimize 
internal reflections from the electrodes. The oxide deposit was obtained 
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(a) Cell unconnected. (6) Cell connected to modulator. 


Figure 5. Oscillograms of Kerr-cell exposure pulse. 


(a) 


(5) (c) 
Figure 6. Series of Kerr-cell records for 2,000-amp. spark in air at atmospheric pressure. 
Exposure time 2 psec. at (a) 0-2 psec.; (b) 3-5 wsec.; (c) 5*5-7'5 usec. Duration of current 
pulse 15 psec. 
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electrolytically in a chemically normal solution of caustic soda as the electrolyte. 
The size of the electrodes and their spacing is arranged to give maximum light 
transmission for a 10 kv. pulse; the length of the electrodes along the optic axis 
is 1-5cm., the separation 0:34cm., and the height 5cm. The nitrobenzene is 
distilled into the cell, which is then sealed using water-glass as a cement. 


Vv, CcVIosI 
V, 6SN7 
V3 CV1091 


-3ky. 


Figure 3. Circuit diagram of cathode-ray oscillograph monitor unit. 
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V, %6SN7 V, 6SN7 V; CV 188 
Vj, R.C.A.931A V, CVI73 Vg CV 173 


Iky. 


Figure 4. Circuit diagram of photo-multiplier and amplifier unit. 


In order to adjust and check the performance of the equipment, a photo- 
multiplier cell and amplifier together with the necessary rectifier circuits was 
developed for use with the monitoring oscilloscope to record the light transmitted 
through the Kerr-cell unit. The circuit diagram of this unit is shown in Figure 4. 
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For optimum conditions of light transmission, the polarizer and analyser 
should be crossed and their planes of polarization should be at 45° to the plane of 
the cell electrodes (Kingsbury 1930). This adjustment is made using a steady - 
light source. For a given orientation of the analyser, the polarizer is slowly 
rotated by the reduction gearing until the light transmission to the photo- 
multiplier tube isa minimum. This position is indicated by a minimum reading 
on the milliammeter in series with the photo-multiplier tube. | 

A recurrent voltage pulse is next applied to the Kerr cell and the transmitted 
light pulse picked up by the photo-multiplier tube and recorded on the oscillograph 
screen. ‘The analyser and polarizer are then rotated together until the amplitude 
of the pulses is a maximum. Finally, a small correction of the polarizer may be 
necessary to ensure that the polarizer and analyser are still crossed. | 

Even under conditions of optimum adjustment, the overall transmission of 
the system is only of the order of a few percent due to the attenuation of light by 
the polarizer, nitrobenzene and the analyser. For example, Zarem et al. (1949) 
give the transmission of ‘J’ film Polaroid within the pass-band of the nitrobenzene | 
as 32%, and as the Kerr cell itself has a theoretical transmission of only 50°% when | 
the Kerr effect is induced, the maximum overall transmission for the system is _ 
given approximately by 4x 4x4 or 5%. 


§3. PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF_THE KERR-CELU 
SHUTTER 


The equipment described in §2 has been used to study the variation of the 
visible spark channel diameter, the variation of the maximum intensity of the — 
channel and the variation of light intensity across the channel, as functions of ‘ 
time, gas, pressure and current. A typical series of results is shown in Figure 6. | 
These were obtained for a 15kv. spark in air, generated by the discharge of an — 
artificial line through its characteristic impedance to give 2,000 amp. for 15 usec. © 
The results of this work will be described in a separate publication, but it is of © 
importance from the point of view of the general technique, to consider in some ~ 
detail those factors that affect the interpretation and analysis of photographs | 
obtained with the Kerr-cell shutter. 


(1) Exposure Density Characteristic and Film Calibration 


For any quantitative analysis of the Kerr-cell records, a knowledge is required | 
of the exposure density characteristic of the film, which is normally expressed | 
in terms of log # and D. It is desirable to use a film emulsion having a charac- - 
teristic as linear as possible, and to restrict the exposure by means of an aperture } 
so that the maximum density recorded is below the ‘knee’ of the characteristic. 

A step-wedge calibration of the film can be made to determine the exposure : 
density characteristic in terms of a relation between density and the relative » 
transmission of each step of the wedge. ‘The calibration is carried out under ° 
conditions which, as far as possible, are the same as those applying at the instant 
of normal spark recording. ‘Thus a spark is used as the source of illumination 
in order to ensure that the spectral response of the emulsion introduces no additional | 
complication, and the Kerr-cell exposure is maintained at the same value of | 
2usec. ‘The step-wedge is placed immediately in front of the film and a series } 
of records is made of a given spark through successive steps of the wedge. Then, , 
knowing the percentage transmission of each step of the wedge (see below), a | 
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relation can be obtained between density (measured at a fixed arbitrary point on 
each record) and percentage transmission, taking the density recorded with no 
step-wedge to be 100%. By adjustment of the lens aperture, the maximum 
density recorded is arranged to be greater than that of any spark to be analysed. 

The percentage transmission of the step-wedge must also be measured as 
far as possible under the same operating conditions in order to eliminate variations 
due to light scatter at the step-wedge surface. This is carried out by replacing 
the film by a photo-multiplier tube and using a uniformly illuminated slit at the 
focus of the lens, in place of the spark electrodes. By partial ‘uncrossing’ of the 
Polaroids, and adjustment of the voltage per stage of the photo-multiplier tube, a 
maximum anode current of about 250a. for 100°% transmission is obtained. 
For each step, the corresponding current is noted and hence the percentage 
transmission recorded. Within experimental error, a linear relation exists between 
light intensity and anode current up to 1 ma. (Engstrom 1947). Each individual 
reading has to be taken quickly to avoid fatigue of the tube and care has to be 
exercised to obtain steady D.c. potentials for both the photo-multiplier tube H.T. 
andthe light source. ‘This method does however neglect inter-reflections between 
the step-wedge and the photocell, which might be different from the inter-reflections 
between the step-wedge and the film, thus giving rise to an inaccurate transmission 
characteristic for the wedge. 


(ii) Formation of the Kerr-cell Image 


The Polaroids of the Kerr cell are imperfect is so far as a small percentage of 
the incident light is transmitted even when the two discs are ‘crossed’. For the 
type of material used for this work, the manufacturers state that the degree of 
polarization for each element is approximately 99° (Polaroid Products Bulletin). 
This limitation results in the formation of a spurious image of the phenomenon 
on the photographic plate or film in the following manner. Assume that the 
duration of the optical transient being recorded is T sec. and that the duration of 
the Kerr-cell exposure is A7'sec. and occurs at time ¢’; in addition, denote the 
transmission of the cell when the Polaroids are ‘crossed’ by the fraction p, and the 
transmission during the exposure by g. ‘Then, if the intensity of the phenomenon 
is J,, a function of time, the three components contributing to the exposure of 
the film are given by the integrands 

rt” +7 T 
| pdt, | Iqdt, and Lp dt, 
9 a /t+AP 
of which the second is the significant exposure, the first and third being unwanted. 

The resultant exposure of the image may not necessarily be proportional to 
the sum of these integrands owing to the existence of reciprocity-law failure and 
the Clayden effect. The latter effect (Mees 1945) relates to the resultant density 
of an image produced by a very brief exposure to light of extremely high intensity 
and a subsequent exposure to light of moderate intensity. Under such conditions 
the separate exposures do not add inasimple manner. Failure of the reciprocity 
law is due to the fact that the density D depends not only on the exposure E 
(=intensity x time), but also on the actual values of these two factors. Failure 
of the law has been investigated by Webb (1933) and Berg (1940, 1946). Berg 
claims in his second paper that reciprocity failure is negligible providing the times 
involved are less than 5 x 10~®sec. 
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These photographic considerations lead to the conclusion that the density 
of the recorded or ‘normal’ image may not necessarily be given by a function of | 
the form 


+AT fl 
Dy=f{ | ipat+| Iqat+ | Ipat}, Se (1) 


where f is determined by the exposure—density characteristic of the film. 
For the purpose of analysis however, it is convenient to assume that equation (1) 
is in fact, exact. Accordingly, by the definition of exposure, we have 


v+AT P 
oat lp att | Iqdt+| pdt 


‘+ AT rt’ + AT 


Idq—p)at+ | 


Similarly, the ae image exposure is defined by the equation 


U+AT TL 
|e =| Ipat=| pate) Ip dt+ | Ip dt, 
U+AT 


- 
lp dt + ik Lpdt+ i Lp dt. 
t'+AT 


so that | I(q—-p)di=Ey=E. 
AT 
Further, if J, is approximately constant at the value J, during the interval AT, then 
Ex — Es 
Las ee ee 2 
~ (g@=pyAT a 


Now the units of exposure and intensity are arbitrary and since by the previous 
definition, F,,, is a constant for the event it is convenient to use the ratio, E,,/Ey=¢ 
and hence obtain a general solution 


i= ase a oer Renae Sy etree Rueegrcremeeiers (2 a) 

$1 
where k is some constant having the dimensions of intensity. The assumption 
that equation (1) is exact, which was necessary for the derivation of equation (2), 
is also implicit in the experimental determination of Ey and E,, for the following 
two reasons. Firstly, the density transmission curve, referred to in the preceding 
section, is prepared under conditions almost similar to those obtaining during 
normal recording. ‘There is, therefore, a spurious image contribution to the 
recorded density. The calibration curve so obtained is thus particular to the 
time ¢’ at which the exposure is made and should strictly only be used to analyse 
normal recordings for which the exposure is likewise made at time t’. Secondly, 
the transmission scale of the calibration curve can only be interpreted as an exposure 
scale provided that there is no reciprocity-law failure. It is clear, therefore, that 
the use of a common calibration curve for the determination of Ey from Dy over 
all ¢’ and the determination of Z,, from D,, is only justified when equation (1) is 
exact. 

A comparison of calibration curves obtained for different values of the 
exposure time ¢’ showed that the spread of separation of these curves (which were 
obtained from the records on a number of films) was comparable with the spread 
due to processing the films separately. A separate experiment had shown that the 
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agreement between curves obtained from different films, but for constant ¢’, was 
of the order of 20%. This discrepancy due to processing errors therefore sets 
an approximate limit on the errors likely to result from the assumptions made in 
the previous analysis. 


§4. THE EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF SPARK CHANNEL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


(i) Determination of Intensity as a Function of Time 


In order to illustrate the considerations of the preceding section, the deter- 
mination of the variation of intensity as a function of time is described for the case 
of the 2,000 amp. air spark previously mentioned. A series of photographs are 
taken on a single film of: (a) the normal image for various delays from the time of 
initiation, (b) the normal image, at time t=0, through a step-wedge, and (c) the 
spurious image (i.e. no. pulse applied to the Kerr cell). The lateral density 
profiles (i.e. variation of density across the images) are then determined using a 
microphotometer and the density—-transmission calibration curve is constructed 
from the recorded images detailed under (6). The lateral exposure values are 
then tabulated for the records detailed (a) and (c) by reference to the calibration 
curve, and hence the ratio E,,/Ey can be determined for corresponding points. 
on the profiles. The table shows the values of Fy, 4; and J, in arbitrary units. 
tabulated as functions of ¢’, the mid-time of the exposure. 


¥ (x 10-6 sec.) is BPS) U 10 WPS 16°5 
Ey 48 16 6:2 3-4 1:8 1c 
d; (Es) =0°6) 0-013 0-037 0-093 0:18 0-33 0-40 
I; (arbitrary units) 76 26 9°8 4-6 2:0 eS 


It is to be noted that the spurious image contribution increases from approxi- 
mately 1°, of the total exposure at the initial stage, to approximately 30°, at the 
end of the phenomenon. It is essential therefore to correct for the contribution 
at low intensities. 


(ii) Spark Channel Diameter and the Radial Variation of Intensity 


Knowing the spurious image contribution and the film characteristic, the 
intensity profile is readily determined from the density profile; it is therefore 
possible to investigate variations in spark channel ‘diameter’ as a function of the 
discharge parameters such as current, gas, gas pressure, etc. For this purpose 
some arbitrary definition of channel diameter must be proposed and it is convenient 
to use the distance between points on the intensity profile for which the intensity 
is half the maximum value. The definition is not altogether satisfactory as it 
depends on the recording sensitivity (i.e. the ratio of maximum recorded 
density to the density of the ‘fog’ which forms the background for the image). 
However, since the ‘skirts’ of the profile are relatively steep, the dependence of 
the diameter, as defined above, on the maximum density is not critical; in fact, a 
change in aperture (which is equivalent to a change in maximum recorded density) 
by a factor of 3 results in an apparent change in diameter of only 20%. 

The intensity profile, from which the channel diameter is determined as 
described above, only shows the lateral variations of intensity. If it is assumed 
that the channel is of circular cross section and radius R, and if the axis of the 
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-channel is taken along Og, see Figure 7 (a), then the lateral intensity profile shows 

the variation of intensity J,, as a function of x, when the channel is viewed along 
_a direction parallel to the plane Oyz. Now the intensity J, is related to the more 
fundamental quantity, radial intensity J,, which is the intensity at a point distance 
r from the Og axis, by the relationship : 


R 
es [ rL{e— eyed, 1 ee (3) 


where k is anumerical constant which can be neglected since the units are arbitrary. 


Figure 7(a@). Relation between lateral intensity J, and radial intensity J,. 
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Figure 7 (b). (i) Lateral intensity profile; (ii) radial intensity profile. ! 


Hormann (1935), Brinkman (1937) and Grimley and Saxe (1949). Brinkman } 


‘Solutions of equation (3), giving J, as a function of I,, have been obtained by 
obtains 


1d (R. 
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and an equivalent expression, in slightly different form, is obtained by Grimley 
and Saxe. Numerical integrations have been carried out to determine the radial 
intensity profiles for the case of a 2,000 amp. spark in hydrogen at a pressure of 
1 atmosphere. For comparison the J, profile is shown with the J, profiles in 
Figure 7(b). ‘The channel diameter as determined from the J, profile according 
to the same definition is approximately 7°4, more than the diameter determined 
from the J,, profile. 


§5. CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions that can be drawn from the work described in the paper 
relate to the photographic aspects of the shutter mechanism rather than to the 
electro-optical characteristics. Nevertheless, the technique described in §2 
illustrates in some detail the operation of the shutter by pulse control, and the 
type of results obtained using an exposure time of 2x 10-®sec. A reduction of 
the exposure pulse duration to approximately 10~’ sec. could probably be effected 
if necessary by eliminating the pulse transformer, but a limit of this order is set 
by the stray capacities associated with the cell and the current rating of the 
switching valve in the modulator unit. 

A reduction of the exposure time would, however, increase the spurious 
image contribution to the exposure in relation to the normal image contribution and 
hence the photographic considerations outlined in §3 would be of even greater 
significance. Clearly any step which can be taken to reduce the contribution of 
the spurious image is desirable and three possible methods are now proposed. 
Primarily, an improvement in the ‘ cut-off’ characteristics of the Polaroid elements 
would contribute towards a reduction of the spurious image component, but 
whether this could be achieved using the existing type of element material is not 
known. ‘The use of Nicol prisms as the polarizing elements would also give an 
improved cut-off, but the difficulty in that case arises in obtaining Nicols of 
sufficient aperture. A second method for the reduction of the spurious image 
component is based on the observation that the spectral distribution of the light 
producing this image is different from the distribution of the light producing the 
normal image (this observation may not be true for all sources). ‘This difference 
immediately suggests the introduction of a filter which would reduce the 
spurious image intensity. (The authors have recently been informed that this 
technique has been adopted with considerable success by workers of another 
laboratory.) ‘The third and most involved method depends on the use of a 
rotating mirror system between the phenomena and the Kerr cell for the 
purpose of selecting a portion of the emitted light (say over a period of 
10 wsec.), and directing this light towards the Kerr cell, the latter being shielded 
from direct light from the source. ‘The attendant problems of mirror synchro- 
nization and the delay of the selected portion by the required time would require 
investigation. 

Apart from spurious image considerations however, the work has shown that 
there are at present insufficient data concerning reciprocity-law failure and the 
Clayden effect for the conditions obtaining in the recording of optical transients 
by techniques such as described in the paper. Such data are required before 
the quantitative aspects of recording can be put on a rigorous basis, and further 
work along these lines would be of value. 
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The Optical Emissivity of Titanium and Zirconium 


By F. J. BRADSHAW * 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough 


MS. received 11th January 1950 


ABSTRACT. A method of measuring the optical emissivity of titanium and zirconium 
using eddy current heating is described. The specimen consisted of a cylinder of metal 
drilled with a small black-body hole, and its real and apparent temperatures were measured 
with an optical pyrometer at a mean wavelength of 0-652. The variation of emissivity 
with temperature was investigated and the precautions taken to avoid errors are described. 


s part of a programme of work at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 

borough, it was decided to measure the optical emissivities of titanium 

and zirconium. Existing data consisted only of unpublished work 
quoted by Van Arkel (1939). Measurements of the variation of vapour pressure 
with temperature of these metals were also being carried out at Farnborough and 
for this reason it was felt necessary to check the emissivities. 


Sis Vir hE OD 

Of the various possible ways of measuring emissivity, the direct temperature 
comparison ‘bore hole’ method was chosen. ‘That is, a block of material of which 
the surface emissivity is to be measured has a small cavity of a certain depth made 
in it and is then heated. If the radiation emerging from the cavity has suffered 
many internal reflections then it approximates closely to black-body radiation. 
Measurements of the temperature of the surface and of the cavity with an optical 
pyrometer lead to the emissivity by 

hig Pepwes a 

ne,= / (7 = r) 
where «, is the spectral emissivity, A the mean effective pyrometer wavelength, 
T,, the cavity temperature and 7, the surface temperature. 

The main difficulties of this method are in producing a uniformly heated speci- 
men and at the same time having it in surroundings the temperatures of which are 
low enough not to interfere, by reflection, with the specimen’s inherent surface 
brightness. This makes indirect furnace heating unsatisfactory. With electrical 
resistance heating of the specimen it is still difficult to get a uniform temperature 
throughout and true black-body radiation from the cavity (Price 1947). However, 
by using high-frequency eddy current heating these difficulties were overcome. 
The specimen was a solid cylindrical block of material and was mounted inside an 
H.F. coil. The circulating currents flowed round the curved surface so that the 
heat was put in effectively only at the surface. Calculation showed the mean 
current depth of penetration to be sufficiently small for the cross section 
temperature gradients to be negligible. ‘Thus the centre temperature was the 
same as that of the outside, and a bore hole which was drilled down a diameter 
had a uniform wall temperature throughout its whole length. ‘The only source of 
non-uniformity was at the ends of the cylinder, where there was nothing but loss by 
radiation. This non-uniformity was reduced to a negligible amount by the use of 
a sufficiently long specimen. 


* Now at the British Iron and Steel Research Association, London. 
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§2. APPARATUS 


The apparatus is shown in the Figure. The metals were obtained in powder 
form, sintered im vacuo (Bickerdike and Sutcliffe 1949) and then suitably worked 
into fully dense bars. Care was taken to keep the material as pure as possible 
(for analyses, see §5). Specimens were turned out of the bars in the form of 
cylinders 2-0. cm. long and 7-3 mm. in diameter. These dimensions allowed the 
central portion of the specimen, where the bore hole was drilled, to reach a uniform 
temperature when heated. The surface of the specimen was polished by normal 
metallographic methods, magnesia being used in the final stages. 

The specimen was held in a molybdenum mount on the top of an alumina rod 
and the rod was tapered to fit a brass plate which was waxed (Apiezon W 100) into. 
the vacuum tube. The specimen was aligned and centred with the wax still soft 
by three adjusting screws mounted rigidly to the vacuum tube and bearing on the. 
base plate. 
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The vacuum tube was made in Pyrex and fitted inside the H.F. coil. A side 
arm was let into the tube just opposite the intended bore hole position and a plane 
glass window was waxed on to the end of an angle of 45° to the side arm axis. 
The pyrometer was then sighted through the window, down the arm at the bore 
hole. With this arrangement radiation was not reflected back by the concentric 
walls of the vacuum tube on to the specimen, which would have raised the apparent 
surface temperature without affecting the bore hole temperature. (These 
radiation reflection errors could have amounted to as much as 5°C.) 

A Metrovic ionization vacuum gauge was mounted directly over the specimen. 
Pumping was by rotary and oil diffusion pumps with a liquid air trap between them 
and the vacuum tube. 

A G.E.C,. 1 kw. portable eddy current heating set, with variable power control, 
operating at approximately 10 Mc/s. was used, with a heating coil about 5 cm. long, 
2:5cm. diameter and of 5 turns. 

A Leeds and Northrup optical pyrometer was used. ‘The transmission curves 
of the red and neutral filters were measured and the mean effective wavelength was 
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then calculated to be 0-652 4 for the temperature ranges used. The pyrometer 
was checked at intervals against standard lamps calibrated by the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

$3.) PROCEDURE 

The following preliminary points were investigated using titanium specimens, 
suitable zirconium being very scarce (in view of the similarity between the two 
metals, it is unlikely that the conclusions with zirconium would have been different). 

To check that the heated specimen was at a uniform temperature, readings 
were taken at various points on its surface. No change in temperature was 
detectable at any point on circles perpendicular to the axis of the specimen. 
A slight temperature gradient parallel to the axis of about $°c. per mm. was noted, 
due probably to differences in coupling between coil and specimen. To avoid 
any error, measurements of surface temperature were taken on the circle containing 
the bore hole and close to it. ‘The experimental readings were corrected for 
pyrometer errors and window absorption errors with the aid of standard lamps. 
Increased window absorption due to deposit of metallic vapour at higher temper- 
atures was allowed for where necessary. 

Buckley (1934) has calculated the theoretical minimum ratio of bore hcle 
length to diameter necessary for the radiation to approximate to that of a black body. 
His figure was taken as a guide, but confirmatory experiments on holes of various 
dimensions were also carried out to check it. ‘The final dimensions were : 
depth 6:0mm., diameter 0:-85mm. As an added precaution, the inside of the 
hole was etched with hydrofluoric acid so as to give a pitted roughened surface. 

A certain amount of surface thermal etching occurred, and to test its effect, an 
etched specimen was measured for emissivity, removed, repolished, remounted 
and again measured. No change was found. Similarly, although all specimens 
showed grain growth after a run, no change in emissivity with crystal orientation 


was observed. 
§4. OBSERVATIONS 


Pure titanium and zirconium change from hexagonal to body-centred cubic 
form at 880° c. and 865° c. respectively (Van Arkel 1939). Work done on zirconium 
indicated that the change point is spread over a temperature range when impurities 
such as oxygen are present (Fast 1938). From the analysis of the metal and Fast’s 
work, it was thought that the transition of the zirconium used would not spread 
over more than 865-925°c. Similarly it was assumed that the titanium tran- 
sition was between 880 and 940°c. Figures for emissivity inside these regions 
were thus rejected. Readings were taken at successively increasing temperatures, 
the whole run lasting 14 to 2 hours. Mean pressures were normally about 
2x 10->mm. Hg at the start of a run and fell to about 8 x 10-&mm. at the end. 
The temperature range was limited at the lower end by the increasing errors due 
to poor visibility and at the higher end by the power available and the rapid 
deposition of metallic vapour on the window. 

Titanium. From the mean of three runs : 

Hexagonal. ‘Temperature range 810-870° c. 

«,=0-459 at a mean temperature of 840°C. 
No significant variation with temperature was detected. 
Body-centred cubic. ‘Temperature range 950—1,380°c. 


Temp. (C.} 950 1000 1100 1200 1300 1350 
€) 0-484 0-482 0:479 0-476 0473 0-471 
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These figures were taken from the mean regression line, that is, the line best 
fitting the experimental points, of the three runs. Observational errors arose 
mainly in the readings and in power supply fluctuations. ‘The standard deviation 
of the absolute value of ¢, was 0-01 (corresponding to about 1-5°c. in temperature). 


Zirconium. Work on this was limited by scarcity of material. From the 


mean of two runs: 


Hexagonal. ‘Temperature range 820—-840° c. 
«,= 0-436 at a mean temperature of 825° c. 
No variation with temperature was detected. 
Body-centred cubic. 'Temperature range 1,020-1,540° c. 
«,=0-426 at a mean temperature of 1,308°c. 
No variation with temperature was detected. 


The standard deviation of «, was 0-013. 


§5. SUMMARY AND ANALYSES 


The following analyses for likely impurities were made by Messrs. Johnson 
Matthey and Co. Ltd. 


Titanium bar sample : Iron 0-:096% Magnesium <0-002% 
Nickel <0-002%, Oxygen 0-073% 
Silicon 0-056% Nitrogen 0-198, 
Carbon 00599, 

Zirconium bar sample: — Iron 0°36% Magnesium Nil 
Nickel OOZe,, Oxygen 0.075% 
Silicon O37, Nitrogen 0-17% 


Carbon 0-048 %, 


The zirconium also contained hafnium, and a recent analysis of material from — 


the same source gave the proportion as 3-0%,. 


It was known that both metals would adsorb gases during the experiment and 
one specimen each of titanium and zirconium was analysed for oxygen and nitrogen — 
after a typical run. ‘There was no detectable increase in oxygen or nitrogen in — 
either case. ‘The emissivity of a specimen held at 1,150°c. for 2} hours (longer © 
than any normal run) showed in the first 25 minutes a barely detectable rise — 


{<0-008) and then remained at a steady value. 
These emissivity results are different from those quoted by Van Arkel, who 
gives: 


Titanium at X=0-655 p. 


Vermape(s-c.) 880 980 1080 1180 1280 1380 | 

Emissivity 0533 0-523 0-502 0-480 0-450 0-419 
Zirconium at A=0-652 pw. 

Hexagonal emissivity 0-48 

Body-centred emissivity 0-43 


The purity of material and conditions of experiment were not given. However, | 


evidence for the correctness of the present results at least for titanium is given by 
the work of Carpenter and Mair on the vapour pressure of titanium, shortly to be 
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published. It is found that, using Van Arkel’s figures to convert from brightness 
to true temperature, the latent heat of sublimation deduced from the temperature 
coefficient of the vapour pressure is inconsistent with that derived from the value 
of the free energy together with the known difference between the entropy of 
solid and gas. If the values of emissivity reported here are used to convert from 
brightness to true temperature the discrepancy disappears. 

Michels and Wilford (1949) have recently given a minimum value for titanium 
emissivity of 0-59 (at 0-665). The figure is certainly high compared with any 
of the above, but the material was of commercial purity. 
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Determination of the Elastic and Piezoelectric Coefficients 
of Monoclinic Crystals, with particular Reference 
to Ethylene Diamine Tartrate 
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ABSTRACT. ‘The dynamic determination of elastic and piezoelectric coefficients of 
crystals belonging to the monoclinic sphenoidal class is discussed using the longitudinal mode 
of vibration for narrow bars, low-frequency longitudinal and face-shear modes for square 
plates containing the axis of symmetry, coupled modes for square plates perpendicular to the 
axis of symmetry and the thickness-shear mode for plates containing the axis of symmetry. 
A new set of values for the elastic and piezoelectric coefficients and their temperature 
coefficients for ethylene diamine tartrate is given based on this method. Some properties 
are considered of face-shear vibrating square plates of ethylene diamine tartrate rotated 
about the axis of symmetry as functions of the orientation, and of Y-cut plates as functions 
of the breadth—length ratio. 


Set RO DUC ETON 
HE investigation of the performance of piezoelectric crystals involves the 
determination of their elastic and piezoelectric coefficients and _ this 
becomes more difficult with decreasing symmetry of the crystal. For 
instance, no example of the determination of the 21 elastic and 18 piezoelectric 
coefficients of a triclinic crystal (triclinic pedial class) has yet been published. 
However, the piezoelectric coefficients of several crystals representing the mono- 
clinic sphenoidal class have been determined; e.g. tartaric acid (T'amaru 1905), 
PROC. PHYS. SOC. LXIII, &—B 2R 
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cane sugar (Holman 1909), rhamnose (Meyer 1937), lithium sulphate (Spitzer 
1938), di-ammonium tartrate (Spitzer 1938), dipotassium tartrate (DKT) 
(Spitzer 1938, Mason 1946, Jaffe 1948), ethylene diamine tartrate (EDT) (Mason 
1947, Jaffe 1948, Bechmann and Lynch 1949). Of these crystals the elastic 
coefficients are known only for DKT and EDT; they were determined by Mason 


(1946, 1947), and this was the first determination of these coefficients for mono- _ 


clinic crystals. The elastic and piezoelectric coefficients have been determined 
for numerous crystals belonging to classes of higher symmetry. 

The method of determining the required coefficients should bethe simplest and 
most reliable for the size and quantity of crystal available. New synthetic 
materials are usually available at first in small quantities only and this can impose 
severe limitations on the experimental technique employed. In the following, 
none of these limitations are assumed, and rough determinations on small crystals 
are not taken into consideration. 

To determine the elastic coefficients of crystals of low symmetry, the simplest 
method is the dynamic one, in which the constants are deduced from observations 
of the natural frequencies, dimensions and density of piezoelectrically excited bars 
and plates made of the material to be tested. The piezoelectric coefficients can 
be measured statically and can also be determined from dynamic measurements 
on piezoelectrically excited bars and plates. The piezoelectric coefficients of a 
number of crystals have been measured by Spitzer (1938) by an improved static 
method, in which periodically varying stresses were used and for which accuracy 
within 1° was claimed. 

Recently the dynamic methods have been more widely used. Mason (1946) 
has shown how both the elastic and piezoelectric coefficients can be determined 
dynamically, the elastic coefficients from measurements of resonance frequencies, 
and the piezoelectric coefcients by measurements of frequencies of resonance 
and anti-resonance. All the measurements were to be made on bars. 

This paper describes a dynamic method in which the elastic and piezoelectric 
shear coefficients are deduced from the properties of square plates. ‘This has the 
advantage of determining these constants more accurately and with greater 
reliability. The formulae for determination of the piezoelectric coefficients are 
given in terms of the dynamic capacitance in the equivalent circuit of the resonator, 
because the magnitude of this circuit element can be measured with satisfactory 
accuracy in several ways. 

The following considerations are quite general for the monoclinic sphenoidal 
class. In accordance with the conventions for piezoelectric crystals the binary 
axis is taken as the 6 axis and as Y axis for the rectangular coordinate system used 
for the physical properties. The schemes of elastic, s,,, and piezoelectric, d;,, 
coefhcients and permittivities, ¢;,, referred to this coordinate system, the Y axis 
being the axis of symmetry, are: 


Sui Sp eee) sy 0 0 0 0 dy, 9 dig 
S92 Sag OD S95 dy, dy, dag. dys 0 
Sona Sage.) 0 0 0 0 dae <0 den 
Sy OO Sag 
Ss5  O 
566 
eq, She eng yg Qin Pty ke wig SW ce ere (1) 
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The scheme of coefficients of linear expansion a;, corresponds to that of the 
permittivities e€;,. 

For the determination of all elastic and piezoelectric coefficients using the 
dynamic method, the following modes of vibration are used and the formulae for 
these modes are given in detail: longitudinal mode for narrow bars, low-frequency 
longitudinal and face-shear modes for square plates containing the axis of 
symmetry (Y axis), coupled modes for square plates perpendicular to the axis of 
symmetry, and thickness-shear mode for plates containing the axis of symmetry. 
For definitions of these modes see Cady (1946). 

For crystals with higher symmetry, in general similar considerations hold good, 
but there are fewer coefficients, and the formulae are simpler on this account. 


§2. LONGITUDINAL MODE FOR NARROW BARS 


Some of the elastic and piezoelectric coefficients can be determined from 
measurements of the longitudinal mode of vibration of small bars. Provided 
that the surfaces perpendicular to the electric field, which is in the direction of the 
thickness, are fully covered with very thin conducting layers as electrodes, the 
other surfaces being free from conducting layers, the frequency of series resonance 
for a bar parallel to the Y’ axis is given by 


ay a 2m doo* | 2m din” 
v= a(x) (1 + PR 4 aa ae ) Shey (2) 


where / is the length of the bar and p its density, 5,9’ is the elastic coefficient in the 
direction of the length of the bar, dj,’, d..’ are piezoelectric coefficients, €y9’, €4,’ 
‘are permittivities. ‘The dashed symbols refer to any chosen direction of the 
orientation of the axis of the bar. 

The frequency equation (2) contains two correction terms; first, if d,.’ is not 
‘zero, space charges distributed along the length of the bar appear, and thus the 
» elastic coefficient is changed; second, if the piezoelectric coefficient d,,’ in the 
direction of the breadth of the bar is not zero, there is another term due to the 
boundary conditions caused by the surface charges on these faces. 

_ The piezoelectric coefficient d,’ is given in terms of the frequency v and the 
dynamic capacitance C;, of the equivalent electric circuit (in E-s.U.) 


ee mC. EN i 
dn! = (HE Fp) Se a tee me (3) 


)where 5 and ¢ are the breadth and thickness of the bar. 

To define the orientation of the bar in the coordinate system given, a polar 
coordinate system is used as shown in Figure 1, the Y axis (binary axis) being polar 
axis. A plane containing the Y axis, rotated from the positive Z axis to the positive 

|X axis, is determined by the angle ¢. For a bar with its length in this plane, the 
axis of the bar is defined by the angle 0, measured from the positive Y axis. The 
angle % describes a rotation of the bar about its own axis. It gives the direction 
Jof the piezoelectric excitation. 4=( means that the direction of the electric field 
/falls in the plane considered containing the Y axis. For =90° the electric 
) field is perpendicular to this plane. ‘The angle # therefore indicates the particular 
‘surface intended to carry the electrodes. In the above formulae the direction of 
ithe electric field corresponds to the thickness of the bar. 
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The well-known general expressions for s,,,’ and d;,’ as functions of the direction 
cosines are simplified for the particular case of monoclinic sphenoidal class with 


the scheme (1) of s,, and d,,. Using the above-mentioned polar coordinate 
system with the Y axis as the polar axis, the following equations for the coefficients _ 


Soo’, Aso’, doy’ and the permittivities €y9’, €,,’ are obtained: 
S9q =[8g3 cos* d +51, sin’ p + (S55 +2533) sin? ¢ cos? } 
+2s,; sin? ¢ cos ¢ +253, sin ¢ cos® d] sin* 8 
+[(S4q +2593) Cos? + (Seg +2515) sin? d 
+ 2(Sa5 +54g) Sin ¢ cos d] sin? @ cos?@+59,cos*O s,s se (4) 
ds’ =cos is[ {dy cos? d +d, sin? d + dy; sin ¢ cos d} sin? 6 
— + {(dg9 — ds4) cos? 6 + (dgo — dyg) sin? h 
—(d,, +d5,) sin d cos $} sin 6 cos? 4] 
— sin p[d,, cos? ¢ — dz, sin? d + (dy, — dy,) sin ¢ cos ¢] sin 6 cos 4 


dy9' =[ (dog +34) cos? 6 + (dg + d,,) sin® d + (dy4 +e; +54) sin ¢ cos ¢] 
< Sin? 0:cos 0:4 ds) COS*0 = | nits eee eee (5a) 
€1, =cos? #[e,, cos? d +55 sin? d — 2e,3 Sin fd cos d] 
+sin? p[ {e33 cos? d +1, sin? pd + 2e,, sin ¢ cos d} cos” 6 +59 sin” 6] 
—sin ys cos #[(€,; —€33) sin 26 +2e;,cos2¢]cos0 isa ne (6) 


Eg, =[€33 COS" h +€4, sin? d + 2€,, Sin ¢ cos A] sin? 6 +€g9 cos” 4. 


Xx 


Iigure 1. Diagram illustrating the coordinates used to define the orientation of bars. 


The formulae (4), (Sa) and (6a) for $5’, dy’ and €g9’ are independent of ¢. 
The coefficient d,,’ appearing in equation (2) is obtained from dy’ (equation (5)) by 
writing 7/2 +¢ for ws. 
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For bars in various coordinate and inclined planes the formulae simplify to 
(i) bars in the YZ plane: ¢=0 
Sg9' =Sgq COS* A +555 Sin? A +-(S44 +2553) sin” 6 cos? 6, 
w=0: — dyy’ =dy3 sin? 0 +(dyg— dg4) sin 0 cos? 0, 
w=90°: dy’ = —d,,sin 0 cos 6; 
(1) bars in the XY plane: 4=90° 
Sg9° =Sgq COS* A +5), sin O + (Seq + 2s19) sin? @ cos? 6, 
w=0: — dso’ =d>, sin? 6 +(d— dj) sin 6 cos? 6, 
%=90°: -d5,' =d5,sin@ cos 0; 
(11) bars in the XZ plane: 6=90° 
Soo’ =S33 CoS*d +51, Sint d +(55, +2513) Sin? p cos? 
+2s,; sin? ¢ cos ¢ +253; sin ¢ cos? ¢, 
~=0: dso’ = dy3 Cos* bd + dy, sin? d +d,; sin COs ¢, 
p= I) dss = 0; 
(iv) bars in the plane: ¢=45° 
Sy9' = Z[S11 +533 +555 +2543 +2515 +2sg5]sin “0 


+ [S44 +2595 +566 +2532 + 2(S05 +54g)] Sin” 6 cos? 6 


+55 cos* 0, 

39’ = 3[ (de, +dy3 + dys) sin? 6 + {(do2 — d54) + (doo — 216) 
— (dy, +dyg)} sin 8 cos? 6], 

p=90°: dso’ = — 3[(dy4 — d36) + (dig — dgq)] sin 6 cos 0. 


aS 
I 
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/ Using the measurements of frequency, capacitance and dimensions of an adequate 
+ number * of suitably orientated bars in the planes considered above and solving 
» the appropriate equations it is possible to determine: 5 elastic coefficients: 5, 
H Soo, 533, S45, S35; + combinations of elastic coefficients: 544+2s9g, S55 +2543, 
) Se¢ +2515; Sos +5463 5 piezoelectric coefficients: dy, doz, dos, G44, yg; 3 combinations 
@ of piezoelectric coefficients: dyy— dg, dog —dzq) A144 — Aaa. 


: §3. LOW-FREQUENCY LONGITUDINAL AND FACE-SHEAR MODES 

OF SQUARE PLATES CONTAINING THE AXIS OF SYMMETRY 

(OSE INAS) 

Generally, square and rectangular plates of any orientation can be excited by 
* anelectric field normal to the plates in modes dependent on the contour, and these 
» are modified by the coupling of longitudinal and shear modes (Bechmann 1941, 
’ 1942). In particular, square plates having their major planes and one edge 
» parallel to the axis of symmetry can only be excited in a pure shear mode given by the 
| elastic coefficient s,,’ because s,,’ and s,,’, which cause the coupling between 
» longitudinal and shear modes, both vanish. If one edge is inclined at 45° to the 


* The signs of the piezoelectric coefficients must be regarded as an additional unknown quantity, 


see § 6. 
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axis of symmetry, then 55)’ =5g3 and $24’ =5 4’ and the plate can be excited in a 
longitudinal mode *, the resultant elastic coefficient being 599’ —523’. For two: 
square plates in the same plane, one inclined 45° to the axis of symmetry and the 
other parallel to this axis (0°), there is the relation 


(So2’ — Sos’ Jase = 2(Saa’ )o» and (dy2' ase = — (41 )ase = 3( 414 oe 

Using the above-mentioned polar coordinate system the plate parallel to the 

Y axis is defined by the angle © between the normal of the plate and the X axis. 

The angle © is measured from the positive direction of the X axis towards the 

negative direction of the Z axis. The elastic and piezoelectric coefficients S44’ 
and d,,’ as functions of the angle © are 


S4q’ =S44 COS? © +566 Sin” © +254, sin © cos O, 


The expression for the series resonance frequency for the longitudinal and | 
shear modes of square plates can be written in the same form: 


ve Be J (—) a jh tO aay See een re (8) 


where /is the length of the square. The factor ais equal to 1 for the longitudinally 7 
vibrating plates inclined at 45° to the axis of symmetry ; formula (8) is an exact t 
solution for this case. ‘The factor a for the shear mode in equation (8) was first 
determined empirically from quartz (Hight and Willard 1937, Bechmann 1942). 
For an isotropic plate Ekstein (1944) gives the value a=a,=0-9132; Mahly and 
Trosch (1947) give aj) =x4/2/m where x is root of equation 


tal 2 hv 08 ee a ee (9) 


x =2-0288 is the first root and therefore aj)=0-9132. An improved theory of 
shear vibration of square plates by Mahly and Trésch (1947) taking into consider « 
ation longitudinal effects gives a corrected value a=a,(1—Avy/c) and A becomes § 


1 /x?—2\22 
= 5 (355) =0:0501., 


where for an isotropic plate (sy. =533'), 6 =Sg9/S4,. In the case considered where : 
Sy9 S33. an average value between o formed with sy. and s3,’ can be used. This } 
value for a is only an approximation, but it has been shown experimentally to be : 
reliable. If both kinds of plates are used and Ng: means the frequency constant f 
(i.e. the product of frequency and length) for the plate with one edge parallel to } 
the Y axis, and N,;. the frequency constant for the plate at the same angle © but [ 


inclined at 45° to the Y axis, then 
N -) | 
= ay h).1.” Sa Nee 10 
Oe © ( ) \ 


* This longitudinal mode agrees with one of the longitudinal modes (mode 1) derived by i 
pon (1944) whose equation (48) for a Z-cut quartz plate, or an isotropic plate, is pw? =k(y1,—Y) | 
wit | 


$1 ae 1 1 | 
Vit ers 2 21 ee as that is (Al eG re Ae Say See oe 

$41" —Sy97’ $417 549?” se ats Suu Sy2 S56 
Another mode can also be excited in a plate rotated about 45° to the axis of symmetry which } 
corresponds with Ekstein’s longitudinal mode 2. 
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According to the above expressions, a is slightly dependent on the direction of the 
particular orientation © and also on the material. 

For the longitudinally vibrating square plate inclined at 45° to the axis of 
symmetry the piezoelectric coefficient d,,’ expressed in terms of series resonance 
frequency v and the capacitance C,, is given by * 


a C, t\'2 
BEE See Se nas eben oe a aatys 11 
dis (ae wae x) ; an) 


where ¢ is the thickness of the plate. In the case of the shear vibrating square 
plate parallel to the axis the expression for d,,’ becomes 


2 v4 1/2 
Digi (s* eee x) SEE Ot gl MORE (12) 


Tae ome 
x means the root of equation (9). 
Summarizing, from measurements of these plates, the following coefficients 
can be obtained: 3 elastic coefficients 544, S¢5, 54g, 2 piezoelectric coefficients dj,4, 
dz,, and the combination of the piezoelectric coefficients dig — 34. 


$4. SQUARE PLATES WITH COUPLED MODES PERPENDICULAR TO 
THE AXIS OF SYMMETRY (Y AXIS) 
For the determination of s;, and s,, which are known from § 2 as a combination 
555 +25 3 it is necessary to use bars or plates vibrating ina coupled mode. A simple 
case is a square plate perpendicular to the axis of symmetry (Y axis), having 
edges parallel tothe X and Z axes. An approximate frequency equation recently 
given for three of the main modes of a square plate (Bechmann 1942) is 


2 
S145 S35 S55 —2a°s 


where s=1/4pv7/?, J is the edge-length of the square and a the factor already 
mentioned in §3. The only unknown elastic coefficients in this equation are s;, 
and s,,;. From measurements of the three frequencies the elastic coefficients 
5;(¢=1, 2,3) can be found, and these should agree with the roots of the equation 
(13). ‘There are then two equations containing s;; and s,, and the solution can be 
obtained as a cubic in either one. On the other hand the expression 
$41 +533 +55;/2a” is an invariant of the cubic equation (13), and since this equals 
the sum of s,+s,+5, the elastic coefficient s,; can be obtained. It must be 
checked, however, that s,, s, and s, equal the roots of the frequency equation (13). 
Therefore, to be quite sure, both forms of determination should be used. ‘The 
errors in s;; and s,, include any error of the value a. 
Hence all the elastic coefficients can be determined. 


§5. THICKNESS SHEAR MODE FOR PLATES CONTAINING THE AXIS 
OF SYMMETRY 


The piezoelectric coefficients d,g, do, and dz, are combined with each other 
in all the above formulae. ‘To solve these combinations, at least one of them 
must be determined. This can be done by means of longitudinally vibrating 
bars parallel to the Y axis, excited by a field along their length; the piezoelectric 


* Details of derivation of the equations (11) and (12) will be given in a later paper. 
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coefficient is then dj. The value for the capacitance becomes very small for 
narrow bars. A more convenient method uses plates mentioned before (§3), 
rotated about the Y axis and excited in a thickness mode. Only one mode, the 
thickness-shear mode, is excitable. The formulae for frequency and capacitance 
are expressed in terms of elastic and piezoelectric moduli, c;, and ¢;,, instead of 
$;,, and dj, 

For the thickness-shear mode of the plate * 


b/c \? Umer Oe as 
v= It Tia 1 + 7 EP EEGN Fa oh oe rs Poe (14) 
t\ p €11 eg «= TE 11 “66 
The piezoelectric modulus e¢,,’, given in terms of series resonance frequency v 
and capacitance C,, is: 


2 43\1/2 
eu’ = (3P.Ce*.5) oS eae (15) 


where A is the area of the plate covered with a thin conducting layer, and ¢ the 
thickness. In the case of the plates referred to, rotated about the Y axis at the 
angle ©, 


Cog = Cog COS? © + cy, sin? © — 2c4g sin © cos O, 
€1g = C46 C0S* © +5, sin? © —(e,4 +égg) Sin @ cosO, + ...... (16) 
€11/ =€g3 CoS? © +¢,, sin? © — 2e,, sin O cos ©. 


Between the elastic moduli ¢44, Cgg, Cag and the elastic coefficients 544, S¢g, Sag, and 
the piezoelectric moluli €,4, ej, 34, €3, and the piezoelectric coefficients d,4, dyg, 
ds, dg, there are the relations 


Caa = Seg S44 = Cog’ 
Cog =SuyA Seg = Ca’ 
Cag = — Sag SaaS = Cg Nee ae ee (17) 
— =S4,See — Sye" it =¢ — C42 
A °44566 ~ S46 ‘Kass a4af66 — ©46 | 
and 


C44 + lag = dy qCqq + Ag6Ceg +(d15 +434) Cag yg + dyq = C34544 + €r65¢6 + (C14 + €36)Sa6° 


These results combined with those already obtained give the piezoelectric 
coefficients dj¢, dy, d34. Hence all the piezoelectric coefficients can be determined. 
There can also be found 3 elastic moduli: c44, gg) Cag, and 4 piezoelectric moduli: 
€14) 16) &sa %36- 

* Cady (1946, p. 315) quotes an error in the author’s former publication (1940) where the 
additional term for the elastic modulus produced by the piezoelectric effect in formulae (30) and 
(32 a) is given as c+8ze?/e. As Cady points out, this term should read c-+47e?/e. The electric 


field is not independent and cannot therefore be regarded as an independent variable. This 
introduces the additional factor 2. 
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§6. MEASUREMENTS AND ACCURACY OF THE DYNAMICALLY 
DETERMINED COEFFICIENTS 


For an exact determination of the coefficients, various influences must be taken 
into account. ‘The first question is whether the condition in which the bars and 
plates were measured agrees with the condition on which the formulae were 
based. For example, bars must be small enough for errors due to the influence 
of the breadth—length or thickness—length ratio to be unimportant. It must be 
checked carefully that no disturbing frequencies are present which might influence 
the results. In particular, when bars having certain dimensional ratios are 
vibrating longitudinally, flexural modes can be excited by coupling. For example, 
in a bar of any material of which the width is about 0-21 times the length (see 
§7(ii)),.the frequency of the second flexural mode coincides with that of the 
longitudinal mode. If the coupling coefficient between the longitudinal and 
shear modes is not zero, the properties of the coupled vibration differ from those 
of the longitudinal vibration, and ratios near this critical value should therefore 
be avoided. To avoid disturbances due to coupling with other modes, it may 
occasionally be necessary to alter the dimensions of the specimens. 

Using bars and plates belonging to any group considered above more than the 
minimum number of differently orientated specimens should be measured, so 
that average values can be determined and an estimate made of the accuracy of 
the resulting values. Some of the coefficients can be determined independently 
from different modes of vibration. ‘The values for piezoelectric coefficients 
determined from measurement on crystals vibrating in different modes show a 
slight systematic discrepancy which seems due to the fundamental equations of 
vibration on which the formulae were based. ‘The maximum variation, assuming 
perfect measurements, is in the order of 1 to 3%. It is thought that the correct 
value is most likely to correspond with results obtained from longitudinally 
vibrating square plates. This will be discussed in a later paper already 

mentioned. 
The dynamic method for the determination of piezoelectric coefficients, 
which only gives the square of these coefficients and in general the square of a 
combination of such values, results in an ambiguity in the sign which must be 
taken into account. ‘The sign of one of the coefficients d;, must be chosen 
according to an arbitrary definition in terms of static effect. 

In all formulae for the determination of s,, and d,,, the expresssions ps;;, and 
4/p d;;, occur, so that all values have systematic errors equal to those of p and 4/p 
respectively. The following errors and uncertainties should be taken into 
consideration: specimens prepared from unsatisfactory material, errors in orien- 
tation, inaccuracy of dimensions, inaccuracy of the shapes of bars and plates, 
influence of silver layer and of mounting, and perhaps influence of the atmospheric 
pressure and humidity. These inaccuracies relate to values of s,,’ and d;,’._ ‘The 
inaccuracy may become numerically greater for values s,,, and d;;, obtained from 
combinations of s;;,/ and d;,’. 

The temperature coefficients 7(s;;,’) of the elastic coefficients can be determined 
from the measured temperature coefficients T(v) of frequency by the formula 
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Similarly the temperature coefficients T(d,,’) of the piezoelectric coefficients can 
be obtained from measured temperature coefficients T(C,) and T(v) of the. 
capacitance and frequency respectively from the equation 

1 dd; 


T(djx’) =F EY, 


io ar te Oro ee (20) 


where , and f, are functions of the coefficients of linear expansion which depend 
on the mode of vibration and the orientation of the bars or plates. ‘The temperature 
coefficients 7(s,,) and T(d,,) can be found from the T(s;,’) and T(d;,’) by solving 
the appropriate equations in the same way as 5;,,, and d,,, were obtained from the 
observed values s;;,/ and d,;,’. 


§7. RESULTS ON ETHYLENE DIAMINE TARTRATE 


A new determination of elastic and piezoelectric coefficients and their tempera- 
ture coefficients was made on anhydrous ethylene diamine tartrate. ‘The values 
for the capacitance of the specimens were obtained from measurements of the 
effective capacitance near resonance. This method has been described by 
Lynch (1950).* Table 1 contains the values for the adiabatic elastic coefficients. 


Table 1. Elastic Coefficients for EDT in 10- cm? dyne+ 


New New New 
‘es adn values Sip toa Noon values sine Oe values 
$1 B88 anes oct Edy Sede A $9 2 eae 
So9 37°6 36°5 S44 187 191 “8 S95 1 15 
S33 98 100°, 555 1715 116-5 535 —25 —26°5 
Si9 3 4 3 S66 173 191°, S46 a 2 3-8 
S13 —52 — 30 


The error in the values of the main coefficients is of the order of 0-5 to 2°% and - 
that of the other coefficients does not exceed 5%. Table 1 also contains values 
given previously by Mason (1947) which agree substantially, but there are 
differences for 555, $19, $13) $15 and sy; Table 2 shows the values for the temperature 


Table 2, Temperature Coefficients of the Elastic Coefficients for EDT in 10-8/°c. 


T(s;x) T(s;x) T (six) T (six) 

TS; 290 ING) — 2280 Tsgs) — 280 T (S95) —730 
Tiss\s G40 Gi. ees T (Ss) 320 T (595) 2220 
T6.,)  95 Ti) 260 T(r 85 T (54s) —28600 
IM (Sag) 150 


Table 3. Piezoelectric Coefficients for EDT in 10-8 8.s.u. dyne? 


d;; Mason Jaffe Bag d;, Mason Jaffe a 

values values 
dy, 23*5 — 30-4 doz 31 — 36:93 —34-0 
dy, S77 —36°6 dos 14 —55:2+6 —53°8 
du 34 +33-943 +30°3 an 37:5 — 509 
dx, —20 + S4+1:5- + 6:6 ‘thes 50 meee 


The measurements of capacitance of various specimens were made by A. C. Lynch. 
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coefficients 7(s,,) of the elastic coefficients, which are accurate to within about 
10%. ‘The temperature coefficient for s4, has an unusually high negative value. 
Table 3 contains values of the piezoelectric coefficients, which are accurate to 
within about 3%. It also includes values first given by Mason (1947) and by 
Jaffe (1948); Jafte’s measurements were made by an electrostatic method. The 
new values quoted for 20° c. are practically identical with those recently published 
(Bechmann and Lynch 1949), but the values for d,, and ds, are improved. Some 
of the values of the temperature coefficients for the piezoelectric coefficients 
T(d,;,) and the values for the combinations T(d,.—d,¢), T(d,g—ds4), T(doz — 34) 
are given in Table 4. The error in these values is less than 10%. 


Table4+. ‘Temperature Coefficients of Piezoelectric Coefficients 
for EDT inl0-4/°c, 


T(d;x) T (dix) T(d;x) 

Petia) FS T (dys) = 47 T(d2—d34) —25 
T (dos) a 10 T(dig—dea) —48 

T(ds;) —18°5 T desde 21 
T(dsg) —15-2 


0 2 40 «260 80 +100 120 +40 160 180 
© (degrees) 


Figure 2. Variation of frequency constant with orientation for shear vibrating 
square plates of ethylene diamine tartrate rotated about the Y axis. 
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Figure 3. Variation of temperature coefficient of frequency for shear vibrating 
square plates of ethylene diamine tartrate rotated about the Y axis. 


The values are based on the value for the density (see Analytical Chemist 
1948) p=1-538gm.cm-? and the coefficients of linear expansion according to 
Mason’s values: @,,=0, ay, =20-3, ag =80, ay3 = —32 x 10-8/°c. ‘The values for 
the permittivities are required only in the correction terms of equations (2) and 
(14), and the values €,, =5, €92=8:2, €53=6, €;3=0-°65 were used. ‘The tempera- 
ture coefficients are average values in the range of about 20 to 50° c. 
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Some interesting special cases may be derived from these values: 


(i) Square plates rotated about the Y axis, vibrating in contour shear mode. 

The frequency constant N = vl (equation (8)) is shown as a function of the angle 
© in Figure 2; the temperature coefficient of frequency is given in Figure 3. 
At the angles @ =17° and 77° the temperature coefficient of frequency is zero 
(Bechmann 1949). Although the temperature coefficients T(s4,) and T(s¢¢) have 
the same sign, the zero points are caused by the high negative value of T(s4,) which 
balances the values T(s,,) and T(sg,) at these angles. The coefficient of inductance 
L,=L/t derived from equation (12), where L =1/47?v?C,, is given in Figure 4, 


0 2 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 188 


© (degrees) 

Figure 4. Variation of inductance coefficient for Figure 5. Variation of temperature coefficient of 
shear vibrating square plates of ethylene inductance for shear vibrating square plates 
diamine tartrate rotated about the Y axis. of ethylene diamine tartrate rotated about 

the Y axis. 


as function of the angle ©. Finally, Figure 5 shows the temperature coefficient 
of L which is zero for ®@=13° and 136°. All these curves have been calculated 
from the values given above. The factor a in equation (8) has the observed values 


for © =0°: a=0-:882; @=77°: a=0-898; @©=90°: a=0-894. 


4200 


3800 


Figure 6. Variation of frequency constants with breadth-length ratio | 
for Y cut plates of ethylene diamine tartrate. 
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(ii) Plate perpendicular to the Y axis. 


The calculated and measured frequency constants N; (¢=1, 2,3) of the three 
vibrations of a plate perpendicular to the Y axis as mentioned before in §4, are 
given in Figure 6 as a function of the breadth-length ratio, the reduced dimension 
being perpendicular to the X axis. This calculation was made in the same way 
as recently for quartz plates (Bechmann 1942). The curves are plotted from 
calculated results and crosses refer to observed values. For very small values of 
b/l, N, alone remains finite, as this represents the longitudinal vibration of a narrow 
bar. As the frequency for the longitudinal mode of a small bar is approximately 


rial (G) 


and that for the second flexural mode 


hae za/ (= 
 4ary/3 A] \ps)’ 


both frequencies coincide when b//=0-21, as « =7:20 (Mason 1942) for this ratio. 
When the longitudinal mode is coupled through the shear mode to the second 
flexural mode, the coupling effect shown in Figure 6 at about this ratio occurs. 
This effect is already known in quartz bars. However, it is not included in the 
calculation for N as shown in Figure 6. Ns represents the coupled mode, given 
by the breadth of the plate, and N, is unidentified, but this vibration may be related 
to mode 2 described by Ekstein (1944) since d,, and d,,; have opposite signs. 
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Some Measurements of the Resistivity of Good Insulators 


By N. W. RAMSEY 
Radiotherapy Department, Charing Cross Hospital 


Communicated by }. E. Roberts; MS. received 25th Fuly 1949, and in amended form 
3rd Fanuary 1950. 


ABSTRACT. Measurements of the resistivity of good insulators were carried out by 
measuring the loss of charge onacondenser. A knowledge of the dimensions of the insulator 
is not required. It was found that the insulation resistances of amber, alkathene, distrene 
and Perspex increase with time over a period of weeks, the final values being considerably 
higher than previously published figures. There is no significant difference between the 
values for the first three materials. The leakage time necessary for reasonable accuracy is 


indicated. 


§1. INTRODUCTION AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


ROM experience in Radiological Physics, doubts of previously accepted 
f values had arisen in view of the performance of the type of condenser 
ionization chamber used in measurements. 

Observations were taken of the insulation resistance of the insulators of some 
condenser ionization chambers of the type used for the measurement of intra- 
cavitary x-ray dosage in radiotherapy (Farmer 1945). A cross section of the 
cylindrical chambers used is seen in the Figure. The insulators under test (see 


OUTER ELECTRODE 
‘INNER ELECTRODE| OF ELEKTRON METAL 


CAP 
GRAPHIT ED 
INTERFACES 


INSULATOR 


24 MMS. 


Condenser ionization chamber. 


list below) were coated with graphite inside and outside before assembly, in order 
to improve contact with the electrodes and to eliminate stray capacities. 
Natural amber, two samples. 
Alkathene, samples 1 and 2: normal grade 20 alkathene; sample 3: grade 
2() made in presence of small percentage of carbon monoxide. All three 
samples were supplied by Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Distrene, one sample: commercial brand of polystyrene, supplied by 
BX Plastics Ltd. 
Perspex, one sample: unplasticized Perspex acrylic rod (methyl methacrylate 
monomer), supplied by Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
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The condensers, after being charged, were kept in a desiccator and the loss 
in charge over periods varying from a few days to several months was measured 
with a valve electrometer of the type devised by Farmer for use with small 

ionization chambers (Farmer 1942). 

The potential gradient across the insulators was about 130 volts/mm. when the 
condensers were freshly charged, except in the case of the Perspex insulators, 
when the gradient was about 100 volts/mm. During the leakage periods the 
decrease in potential gradient was up to 50% for Perspex and up to about 20% for 
the other insulators. 


§2. CALCULATION OF RESULTS 
Treating the specimen for which the resistivity is to be found as a condenser 
in parallel with a high resistance, the voltage across the condenser at any time 
after the condenser was charged is given by 


Vi=Ve,exp (—t/ CR), 


where Vy is the voltage to which the condenser was initially charged, V, the 
voltage across the condenser after a leakage time t, C the capacity of the condenser 
and R the leakage resistance of the condenser. 

For a rectangular block of insulation, the resistance between one pair of 
opposite faces is R=sd/A, where s is the resistivity, d the distance of separation 
between the two faces and A the area of these faces. 

The capacity between the same pair of opposite faces is C=KA/47d, where 
K is the dielectric constant. 

| Gee BEY NT A 

The product CR= feast arene ese 

Since the last expression is independent of the dimensions of the insulator, 
it can be used to replace CR for a condenser of any shape. Substituting in the 
formula for the voltage drop due to leakage, we have 


V,=V,exp(—4zt/Ks), 
from which we find the resistivity 


re Ant 
~ Kin(VV,)" 


Thus all that is needed in order to find the resistivity is a measurement of the 
voltage across the condenser before and after the leakage period, and a knowledge 
of ¢t the leakage time and K the dielectric constant. ‘Tedious and possibly 
inaccurate measurements of insulator dimensions can thus be avoided. It is 
interesting to note that since the voltage loss of the condenser is independent of 
its dimensions, no improvement to shorten the long leakage periods can be 
effected by altering the shape of the insulator. 


Ss 


Sica c CURA CyYaO he RE ULES 
The dielectric constant K can be obtained from published tables with more 
than sufficient accuracy. ‘The leakage time is also known with ample accuracy, 
since the leakage periods used were of the order of days or months and could be 
timed to the nearest hour if necessary. ‘The main cause of error was a variation 
in the calibration of the valve electrometer between the beginning and end of a 
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leakage period, sometimes an interval of several months. For this reason the 
accuracy is often low, particularly where the drop in potential on a condenser is 
small, but the final results are probably not in error by more than a factor of 
3004: 

The leakage period necessary to obtain a reasonably large drop in potential 
on a condenser can readily be estimated if the time constant of the condenser is 
known. The capacity of a typical condenser is about 3 pr. and the resistance of 
a specimen having a resistivity of 10?4ohmcm. is about 7 x 10!®ohm, so that the 
time constant in this case is 2:1 x 10® seconds which amounts to 2,430 days or 
between 6 and 7 years. 


§4. RESULTS 

The results are set out in Table 1. It will be noticed that in general the 
measured values of resistivity rose during the early stages of the experiments, no 
further significant increase being detected after a period of approximately 100 days. 
This rise in resistivity might be attributed either to a long-term dielectric 
absorption, or to the removal of moisture present initially on the surface of the 
insulators, as all the condensers were freshly made at the beginning of the 
experiments. 


Table 1 
Material (1) (2) (3) Material (1) (2) (3) 
Amber : 5 5 0-61 Alkathene : 1 1 1:9 
Sample 1 730 620 14 Sample 3 6 5 2:0 
867 Sz 14 33 19 5-0 
1023 156 8-1 716 620 14 
1066 43 DD 853 137 55 
1248 182 9-6 1009 156 14 
1234 182 20 
Amber : 8 3 0-34 
Sample 2 7 4 0-31 Distrene 5 5 1-0 
14 7 2-62 28 23 3-6 
96 35 0-75 47 19 2:2 
161 65 8-2 730 620 7:6 
867 137, 18 
Alkathene : 5 5 1:5 1023 156 15 
Sample 1 28 23 10 1248 182 13 
730 620 23 
867 37 46 Perspex 1 1 0-016 
1023 156 14 2 1 0-023 
1248 182 19 i 5 0-086 
15 8 O78 
Alkathene : 1 1 0:06 34 19 0-34 
Sample 2 2 1 0:26 717 620 D3 
7 5 8:8 854 137 1-4 
15 8 4-7 1010 156 1-6 
34 19 2:3 1053 43 2-0 
AG 620 71 1235 182 1-9 
854 137 533 
1010 156 8-0 
1053 43 9-4 
1235 182 7:4 


(1) Time from start of test (days); (2) leakage period over which loss of charge was 
measured (days); (3) resistivity in ohm cm. x 102°. 
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Further tests were made on two batches, each of six condensers, with amber 
insulators, one batch being kept in air, and the other in a desiccator. No 
significant difference between the final values of the resistivity for the two groups 
of insulators was found, beyond that attributable to variations from one specimen 
to another, and experimental error. All the specimens showed a final resistivity 
between 10! and 107}ohmcm. Thus it would appear that the rise in resistivity 
is not due to the drying of the insulator surfaces. 

It must be emphasized that the results obtained give low limits for the 
resistivities, because no correction has been made for the loss of charge due to 
leakage, if any, over the end surface of the insulators, nor for the ionization pro- 
duced in the air volume of the associated ionization chambers by stray penetrating 
radiation. ‘Taking the ionization produced by the latter as 10 ions/cm3/sec., the 
loss of charge due to this effect is estimated’at not more than 1°% of the loss due 
to insulation leakage in any of the condensers. 

Some examples of previously published figures are given in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Material Volume resistivity Reference 
Amber 5 x 10!§ ohm cm. at 22° c. Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics 1944. 
Distrene 10° ohm cm. Wearmouth and Cozens 1942. 
(Polystyrene) 
Alkathene 3 x 10?” ohm cm. ECale 1945. 
(Polyethylene) 
Perspex =10-2ohmicm, at 20> 1c LC.I. 1944. 
(Polymethyl- 
methacrylate) 


§5. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

It will be seen that the magnitudes of the resistivities found are, in most cases, 
higher than figures previously published by a factor of the order of 104. No 
attempt has been made to carry out the measurement by a direct current method 
for the purpose of comparsion. In §3 it is shown that acondenser having a dielectric 
with a resistivity of 1074 ohm cm. has a time constant of 2,430 days or 6 to 7 years. 
It is common experience that condenser ionization chambers 1n normal use have 
a time constant considerably greater than 0-24 day, which is the value corre- 
sponding to a dielectric having a resistivity of 10'7ohmcm. 

The results quoted in Table 2 for alkathene and Perspex were obtained by 
measurement of the direct current through a specimen, after an electrification 
period of 1 minute. The fact that these figures are so much smaller than those 
in Table 1 might well be taken as additional evidence that the current through an 
insulator decreases with time after the application of voltage. 

It appears that, for electrometer work, amber is no better than the newer 
insulating materials; from a practical point of view the latter are more readily 
obtainable, and easier to fabricate. However, for applications in which the 
insulation is subjected to irradiation by x-rays, amber is far superior to the syn- 
thetic materials in that it will withstand a greater amount of x-radiation before 
the resistivity is appreciably lowered.* 

* It is hoped to publish some information on this later. 
PROC. PHYS. SOC. LXIII, 8—B 2S 
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The reason for the existence of any current flow in good insulators has for a 
long time been the subject of speculation. It is very often attributed to the 
presence of impurities, in particular, small amounts of moisture. The flow of 
current through the specimens tested was of the order of 110 ions/cm/sec., 
when the resistivity had reached its final level, and it is conceivable that the 
initial rise in resistivity might be caused by the gradual dissipation by electrolysis 
of minute traces of moisture inthe specimen. It is not obvious on this assumption, 
however, why the conduction current should attain an approximately steady 
value after the initial period of increase. This might be expected in those 
specimens maintained in normal moist air, but not in those which were kept dry. 

A possible explanation of the existence of this final steady current is the 
production of ionization in the insulators by penetrating radiation. Some 
support for this theory can be found in the fact that the final values of conduction 
current are of the same order in three of the materials tested, amber, alkathene 
and distrene, and only a factor of 10 higher than this in Perspex. ‘Taking rough 
values for the densities of air and the insulators as 0-001 and 1 gm/cm# respectively, 
and neglecting differences between their atomic numbers, it would be expected 
that something like 10,000 ions/cm?/sec. would be produced in the insulators, 
by penetrating radiation, if the corresponding figure for air is 10 ions/cm?/sec. as 
assumed above. With the potential gradients used in the tests of 130 volts/mm. 
or so, a large measure of ionic recombination would be expected, but the figure 
for the flow of current of 110 ions/cm?/sec. quoted above could reasonably be 
attributed to this cause. 
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ABSTRACT. A Féhn wind blowing off-shore produces super-refraction at radio fre- 
quencies. ‘This results in the guiding of very high frequency radio waves beyond the 
horizon in a radio duct close to the sea surface. The problems involved and the experi- 
mental techniques adopted in a long term investigation of this phenomenon are described, 
and selected data are discussed. Field observations are presented in the form of isopleths 
of the relevant meteorological quantities and of modified refractive index over the area under 
investigation, together with contours of radio field strength for wavelengths of 300 cm., 
60cm., 10cm. and 3cm., corresponding to the particular meteorological situations 
described. 

It is found that with off-shore winds of strength up to force 6 radio ducts of about 
100 m. height are formed and the field strength everywhere beyond the horizon is much 
increased. In the duct itself, at ranges up to 200 km. from the coast, field strengths 
approximately equal to the free space level are obtained on wavelengths of 10 cm. and 3 cm., 
and up to 10 or 20 db. below this level on a wavelength of 60 cm. The duct is not sufficiently 
high to trap radiation at a wavelength of 300 cm. With stronger winds turbulence limits 
the duct height to 20 m. and radiation of wavelength above 10 cm. is no longer trapped. 
The presence of a local sea breeze underneath the off-shore drift has little effect on propaga- 
tion normal to the coastline. 


$i: INTRODUCTION 
(i) The Phenomenon of Super-refraction 

“HEN a warm dry wind blows over a relatively cool sea, steep gradients 

of temperature and humidity occur in the lower atmosphere. Such 

conditions produce an abnormally great lapse rate of refractive index 
with consequent super-refraction of radio waves. Super-refraction results in a 
concentration of energy at low levels in a so-called radio duct and this causes the 
field strength beyond the horizon to be very much increased. ‘The structure and 
properties of radio ducts were intensively studied during the war and the state 
of knowledge of the whole subject up to 1946 has been summarized in the Report 
of the Physical Society and Royal Meteorological Society Conference (1946) and 
the Report of the Committee on Propagation, N.D.R.C. (1946). 

The extent and intensity of an advection duct depend upon the initial temper- 
ature difference between the air and the sea, the moisture content of the air before 
it reaches the sea, and the wind speed and direction at various heights. Further, 
for a given set of conditions the amount of energy trapped in a radio duct falls off 
rapidly with decrease in frequency below a critical frequency which is the cut-off 
of the lowest frequency mode of the duct. Moreover the duct is defined in terms 
of the distribution of refractive index of the air which can be calculated from a 
knowledge of the temperature, humidity and pressure of the air (Englund, 
Crawford and Mumford 1935). ‘Theories have been developed so that, knowing 
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the distribution of refractive index in the lower troposphere, the amount of energy 
trapped within the duct may be calculated. Booker and Walkinshaw (1946) 
have developed a waveguide theory to provide approximate solutions to the 
problem of calculating the field distribution inside and above the duct, and Price 
(1948) has described methods based on ray tracing to achieve the same ends, 
J. E. Freehafer working at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (U.S.A.) 
has also developed the ray-tracing technique. Experiments made in many parts 
of the world (Katzin, Bauchman and Binnian 1947, Megaw 1946, Smith-Rose and 
Stickland 1946) have provided data with which to check these theories, but, 
especially in the case of coastal super-refraction, the meteorological data have 
usually been too meagre to permit of reliable correlation with the radio observations, 
or to provide satisfactory checks on the current theories of diffusion as applied to 
an air mass passing off-shore. 

The ‘Canterbury Project’ was initiated jointly by the T’elecommunications 
Research Establishment, Ministry of Supply, and the Departments of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, United Kingdom and New Zealand, with some material 
assistance from the United States of America, to study the whole problem and 
develop if possible a suitable forecasting technique for the onset, intensity and 
duration of super-refractive conditions. 

This paper is confined to a description of the experimental techniques adopted 
to obtain the necessary meteorological and radio data, and a discussion of selected 
results which are typical of the super-refractive conditions experienced. 


(11) Selection of Site for an Investigation 

In planning an experimental investigation of the problem a number of aspects 
must be considered. It is necessary to make detailed radio field strength and 
meteorological observations over a wide area both within and beyond the horizon 
and within and above the radio duct. To correlate radio and meteorological 
data ideally an instantaneous picture is required over the whole area, but to trace the 
modification of an air mass passing off-shore a number of measurements following 
each other in time and space are desirable. ‘These conflicting aspects can be 
resolved if a steady meteorological situation can be found, where measurements 
over a comparatively short period of time (say two hours), will give a reliable 
picture of the radio propagation conditions and the modification of the air mass. 
The problem can be further reduced to two dimensions where an air mass moves 
off-shore perpendicular to along straight coastline. In choosing a site irregularities 
of the land surface should be as few as possible, there should be no obstructions 
off the coast, and, of course, suitable weather conditions (i.e. the off-shore move- 
ment of homogeneous air) should be frequent. 

This wide set of conditions is almost ideally satisfied in mid-Canterbury on 
the east coast of the South Island of New Zealand (Figure 1). In this region the 
prevailing weather is westerly, and the well-known north-west wind of Canterbury 
blows frequently all the year round, lasting several days atatime. _ It is especially 
warm and dry during most of the year, due to the Féhn effect produced by the 
Southern Alps, which extend up to an average height of about 2,000 metres 
approximately at right angles to the prevailing wind direction. The Canterbury 
Plains are about 60 kilometres wide at Ashburton, which was chosen as the 
Headquarters area for the investigation, with a gentle almost uniform slope towards 
the sea, free from hills and other major obstructions. 'To seaward the area is 
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clear of islands. With the wind development at right angles to the coastline 
this region forms an almost ideal natural laboratory for investigating the formation 
of radio ducts off-shore with accompanying super-refraction at very high frequencies. 
The map (Figure 1) shows the line along which observations were made. 


(iit) Measurements Required 


From the foregoing it will be clear that detailed measurements of temperature, 
humidity, wind speed and direction of an air mass passing off-shore are required 
over land and sea, out to a considerable distance from the coast. <A series of 
vertical soundings up to 600 m. or so should be made over a limited time interval 
simultaneously at various points along the line of operations. Under steady 
conditions the data obtained will yield information showing the modification of 
an air mass passing off-shore, and give the distribution of modified refractive 
index* over the sea showing the radio duct in full. For the development of a 
forecasting technique for super-refraction, continuous records of pressure, 
temperature, humidity and wind speed and direction over land are required, as 
well as synoptic charts of the whole area round New Zealand. 
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Figure 1. Sketch map of Canterbury and Westland, showing area of operations. 


Super-refraction is most marked at microwave frequencies, but for a thorough 
investigation simultaneous measurements distributed over a wide frequency band 
from say 100 Mc/s. up to 10,000 Mc/s. should be made. Receivers at the selected 
frequencies must be placed at or near the coastline, preferably at different heights 
above sea level, and at the same time as the meteorological measurements are 

* The curvature of a ray relative to the surface of the earth, ata height h, is given by 
(du|dh)-+-(1/a), where a is the radius of the earth, therefore by adding the term h/a to the ordinary 
refractive index 4 we obtain a fictitious refractive index which automatically takes account of the 
earth’s curvature in any calculations of ray paths. Since the refractive index of air normally 


exceeds unity by only a few parts in 10° a more convenient unit (the Munit) is obtained by multi- 
plying this excess by 10°. Thus we have modified refractive index M=10%(4—1+A/a). 
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being made, observations of the signal strength from transmitters situated at 
various heights within and above the duct at selected ranges from the coast are 
required. ‘These observations should be sufficiently closely spaced to provide a | 
complete picture of the distribution of field strength within and above the duct 
out to the maximum range covered. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
(i) General 


In order to meet the requirements stated in § 1 (iii), the only practical possibility 
was to use aircraft to obtain the necessary rapid coverage. Over the sea the 
aircraft observations were supplemented by observations from a trawler, and over 
land by observations from three mobile sounding stations. The sounding trucks 
and the trawler were fitted with wired sonde equipment whereby rapid and 
frequent soundings could be made up to heights of between 150 and 600m. 
depending on the wind conditions. 
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Aircraft making 
Meteorological 
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Aircraft carrying 
U.H.F. Transmitters 
= 300m. 
Cc 
i= 
= 
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n 
—I5m. 
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e Ocean 
Plains 


Pacific 
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Ashburton Aerodrome 


Figure 2. Cross section of area of operations, showing participating units. 


The aircraft carried, in addition to meteorological instruments, transmitters 
operating on wavelengths of 300cm., 60cm., 10cm. and 3cm., and the signals 
from these transmitters were measured by the appropriate receivers situated at the 
coast. 10cm. and 3cm. receivers were located at heights of 8 m. and 26 m. above 
mean sea level, this duplication of receivers enabling any variation of trapping 
with height of source to be studied. ‘The 300cm. and 60cm. receivers were 
at heights of 11 m. and 27m. respectively. A higher receiving site would have been 
desirable near the top of, or just above, the average duct height experienced, but 
this, unfortunately, was not available. Horizontal polarization was used on all — 
wavelengths. 

Standard meteorological instruments provided a continuous record of surface 
temperature, pressure, humidity and wind speed and direction at stations at the 
coast, 15km. inland and 38km. inland along the line of observations. 

Figure 2 depicts a cross section of the area looking from the south, and shows 
the general arrangement of the experiment. The Headquarters at Ashburton 
Aerodrome was in radio-telephone or land-line communication with all observing 
posts, and one or two persons controlled all observations from there. Land 
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soundings were usually started one to three hours earlier than an aircraft flight 
to check the homogeneity of the air mass. If two aircraft were used simultaneously, 
only one provided signals for radio measurements, and the other, making meteoro- 
logical soundings only, concentrated on the region up to 60 or 70km. from the 
coast where the modification of the air mass is most rapid. For the same reason 
the ship usually remained within 30km. from the coast, so that the very sharp 
gradients occurring in this region could be examined in detail, but it made periodical 
trips out to 150 km. from the coastline for measurement of sea temperature. 

It will be seen from Figure 2 that, with the three sounding posts on land, the 
trawler off the coast, and the numerous ascents and descents of both aircraft up 
to 300 m. or higher, a wealth of meteorological and radio data could be obtained in 
the space of about two hours. On most occasions isopleths of temperature, 
humidity, modified refractive index and field strength on all four wavelengths could 
be drawn over the whole area. 

Through the courtesy of the New Zealand Meteorological Office radiosonde 
ascents were made when desired from Hokitika on the West Coast. These 
provided data on the properties of the air mass before it crossed the mountain 
chain of the Southern Alps and, when compared with its properties on the eastern 
side, could yield valuable information on the Fohn effect, the cause of the warmth 
and dryness of the north-west wind in Canterbury. 


(it) Meteorological Equipment 
The main requirement of the meteorological equipment was that it should have 
a rapid response to small changes in temperature and humidity since it was the 
gradients of these quantities with height that were the primary consideration; 
in addition the equipment had to be rugged and simple in operation for use in the 
field and on board ship or aircraft. 


(a) Aircraft installation. 

The aircraft installation consisted of a ‘spirit in glass’ wet and dry bulb 
psychrometer. Temperatures could be read to +0-2°F., giving a maximum 
possible error in modified refractive index of + 1-3 Munits at 50° Fr. and +2 Munits 
at 80°r. ‘The lag of the instrument was 8 seconds at an airspeed of 185 km/hr. 
since the rate of ascent and descent of the aircraft did not exceed 40 metres 
per minute, this lag introduced only a second order error except in the sharpest 
gradients. ‘These sharp gradients were usually found close to the sea surface, 
so that when the finish of a descent and the start of a subsequent ascent were 
close together in range, errors due to lag could be smoothed out when necessary. 
Height was measured by an aneroid or radio altimeter, with a probable error 
between +6 and —3m. in the first hundred metres. Height differences could 
be relied on to +5m. or better. 

The psychrometer was read every 15 to 30 seconds, corresponding to a height 
interval of 10 to 20 metres depending onthe sharpness of the gradients encountered ; 
airspeeds were also noted. Altitude was logged by the navigator every 30 seconds. 


(b) Wired sonde equipment. 

The wired sonde equipment used in the sounding trucks and trawler followed 
the technique developed by P. A. Anderson, G. L. Barker, K. E. Fitzsimmons 
and S. I. Stephenson at Washington State College (U.S.A.). ‘Temperature 
measurement could be relied on to +1°F. or better, and relative humidity to 
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+3%, in widely varying conditions such as occurred in a sounding through a 
sea breeze into a dry north-west wind. This gave a possible error in modified 
refractive index of +3 Munits at 50°F. and +8 Munits at 80°F., but in a more 
normal situation, with smaller gradients of humidity, the error would be less than 
half this amount. 

Detailed measurements of wind gradient over the land were made with a small 
cup-type anemometer hoisted aloft by kite or balloon. ‘This wind information 
was supplemented by frequent wind-finding runs made at the Headquarters site 
using standard pilot balloon and theodolite technique. 

In winds of strength up to force 3 on the Beaufort scale the equipment (sonde 
elements or anemometer) was hoisted by balloon, in winds of force 3 to 5 by 
Seypang kite and balloon combination, and in stronger winds by the kite alone. 


(11) Radio Equipment 

Since the signals to be measured were from a moving source, an airborne 
transmitter, it was essential to use pulse transmission in order to provide range 
information. 

The four transmitters in the aircraft were triggered by signals received from 
one of the 10cm. ground stations, and the signal strength of the returned pulses 
from these transmitters was measured at the ground stations by visual observation 
onan‘ A’ scope display, i.e. amplitude-range display. | Onthe 300 cm. and 60cm. 
receivers a comparator pulse was injected from a signal generator in parallel with 
the incoming radio signal. ‘This comparator pulse was maintained at the same 
amplitude as the signal received from the aircraft by manual control of the calibrated 
signal generator attenuator, from which the signal strength could be read directly 
in microvolts or in decibels above some arbitrary value. On the microwave 
receivers, where the signals varied more rapidly, the amplitude was estimated 
directly against a series of horizontal lines engraved on the face of the display tube. 

The signal strength was observed synchronously on all six receivers every ten 
seconds throughout an aircraft flight, i.e. a reading was obtained at average 
height intervals of 6m. on each inclined run. Usually the aircraft made about 
eight ascents and descents between 300 m. and 15 m. out to a range of 180 km., as 
well as a level run for 100km. at a height of 600m. during one flight, hence a 
comprehensive picture of the radio field strength pattern was obtained over the 
whole area. 

The level run towards or away from the ground stations at a height of 600m. 
was made on almost every occasion primarily to enable a value of the ‘ free-space’ 
signal strength for the various R.F. channels to be established for each operation. 
On this run the aircraft passed through a number of the normal interference lobes 
produced by reflection from the sea surface, and a 1/r? attenuation curve could 
usually be fitted to the peaks of these lobes, when plotted, correct to one or two 
decibels. From this curve, by assuming a value of — 1 for the reflection coefficient 
of the sea, the free-space signal at any range could easily be calculated. By 
obtaining a free-space signal level in this way it was not necessary to maintain an 
accurate check on the absolute sensitivity of the ground station receivers or the 
power output of the airborne transmitters. _ It is estimated that the signal strength 
observations on 300. cm. and 60cm. are accurate to about 1 db. and on the 10cm. 
and 3 cm. wavelengths to 2 or 3 db. 

The transmitters used in the aircraft were modified airborne radar transmitters 
and all four antennae had wide coverage in the horizontal plane to reduce aspect 
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effects. ‘The 10cm. receiver in the aircraft supplied triggering pulses to all four 
transmitters, locked in phase to the received pulses from the 10cm. ground 
transmitter, and this link was such that it remained operative down to about 
35 db. below the free-space signal at a range of 150 km. 

The ground station receivers were of standard radar type, all receiver displays 
being locked in phase with the 10 cm. transmitter providing the triggering pulse. 
Manual control of the antennae and tuning was used on all the ground stations. 


§3. DISCUSSION OF SELECTED DATA 

Observations were begun in September 1946 and continued until the end of 
1947, by which time 84 sets of observations had been obtained on 70 days. In 
addition, 13 sets of observations confined to the sea breeze structure and without 
radio data were obtained. A sufficient number of ‘nor’westers’ occurred 
throughout the whole period for the seasonal variations to be established, and the 
conditions encountered varied between wide limits. Owing to technical difficulties 
with the aircraft no observations were made at night. 

It is not possible in the space of this paper to present more than a very small 
fraction of the total data collected, and for further information reference should be 
made to the complete record of observational data which is at present in course of 
publication in New Zealand. 

In selecting the data for discussion a situation has been chosen in which the 
refractive index gradient is approximately standard, and two examples of north- 
westerly conditions have been included, one occurring in early spring and the 
otherinearlysummer. Witha light north-west wind a sea breeze often penetrates 
underneath the off-shore drift, and an example of this complication has also been 
included. ‘The remaining situations have been selected because of some peculiarity 
markedly affecting radio propagation. 

In spite of the many advantages of the mid-Canterbury Plains as a site for an 
investigation, on most occasions there was a sufficient change in the situation over 
the period covered by an aircraft flight to necessitate its being taken into account 
when interpreting the data. The effect was usually small, though quite distinct ; 
but in complex situations such as occurred with a sea breeze or north-easterly 
drift under a ‘nor’wester’, some smoothing of the observations was necessary, 
or separate isopleths were required to show the situation at a later time. 

The field strength contours for wavelengths of 60cm. and 300 cm. can usually 
be drawn with very little difficulty, and present a reliable picture of the situation. 
The contours of field strength for 10 cm. and 3 cm., however, usually present some 
difficulty because of greater fluctuations in the observed values, and it is considered 
that, in many instances, the exact situation shown never existed as an instantaneous 
picture, but the contours give an indication of the amount of energy leaking from 
the duct. These points must be borne in mind when examining the data. ‘The 
contours are in decibels on a scale such that the free-space radiation field at 
one metre from the transmitter is 150 db. (50 db. at 100 km.). 


(1) Nearly Standard Propagation 


The observations of 17th October 1947 reveal meteorological conditions giving 
rise to almost standard refractive index gradients (Figure 3), with no trapping of 
radio energy, and are included in this paper for comparison with the examples of 
anomalous conditions which cause super-refraction. 
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Conditions on this day resulted in the formation of an evaporation duct, about 
5m. in height and having 5 Munits inversion, out to a range of about 100 km, 
Above 5m. the modified refractive index increased almost linearly with height 
to give a normal gradient (Figure 3). There was no trapping of energy on wave- 
lengths of 300cm., 60cm. and 10cm., or on 3cm. where the source was above 
the duct. A small amount of trapping was noticed on the low-sited 3 cm. receiver 
on one run only, and this is shown by the dotted line in the figure. 
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Figure 3. (M,h) curves at various ranges, 17th October 1947, 1130 hours, - - - M=340. 
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Figure 4. Field strength contours, 17th October 1947, — —— horizon line for a standard atmosphere. 


‘The general appearance of the field strength contours (Figure 4) is seen to be 
the same on all wavelengths. ‘The signal falls off very rapidly below the first 
interference lobe, i.e. below the horizon, and does not increase again as the sea 


surface is approached, indicating that the amount of super-refraction, if any, is 
negligible. 
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(ii) An Early Spring ‘ Nor’wester’ 


An example of a typical ‘nor’wester’ of early spring was that which occurred 
on 5th August 1947. ‘The synoptic situation (Figure 5) shows an intense ridge of 
high pressure north of New Zealand extending across the North Tasman Sea and 
eastwards into the Pacific. ‘The resulting gradient across New Zealand gave a 
north-west to north-north-west wind of force 3 to 6 blowing off-shore in mid- 
Canterbury throughout the day. 


Figure 5. Isobars at 06 hours local time, 5th August 1947. 


The potential temperature of the air mass in the early afternoon when the 
observations were made was about 70° F., and the specific humidity 4 to 4-5 gm/kg. 
The sea surface temperature varied between 46°F. close in-shore and 48°F. at 
about 70 km. from the coast, decreasing again beyond 120km. to 46:-5°r. The 
corresponding saturation values of specific humidity are 6-6 and 7-0 gm/kg. 
respectively. ‘Thus the resulting temperature excess and humidity deficit 
between unmodified air and sea is 22 to 24°F. and between 2 and 3 gm/kg., 
sufficient to cause a marked advection duct off-shore. 
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Figure 6. Isopleths of potential temperature (in degrees F.), c. 14 hours 5th August 1947, 
----- situation at 15 hours. 
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The modification of the air mass off-shore is typical of a ‘nor’wester’ at this 
time of the year. The isopleths clearly depict the cooling and moistening of the 
air over the sea surface (Figures 6 and 7). However, the dotted lines showing the 
situation about an hour later than that represented by the full lines show that there 
is some inhomogeneity in the air mass crossing the coast during the period. 
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Figure 7. Isopleths of specific humidity (in gm/kg.), c. 14 hours, 5th August 1947, 
SSS SS situation at 15 hours. 

The distribution of modified refractive index over the area shows a marked 
duct extending out to the maximum range covered, 160km. from the coast 
(Figure 8). The small duct at the beach is due to the modification of the air by 
the land surface, largely caused by evaporation from the ground, a common feature 
of the Canterbury ‘nor’wester’ at this time of the year. The duct close in-shore 
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Figure 8. Isopleths of modified refractive index, M, c. 14 hours, 5th August 1947, 
——-—-—sjtuation at 15 ‘hours. 


is low and intense, gradually decreasing in intensity and i increasing in height with 
increasing distance off-shore. The fall in sea temperature beyond 120km. is 
accompanied by a decrease in the surface value of M by 4 units, hence the decrease 
in intensity of the duct is greater than it would be with constant sea surface 
temperature. he slight intensification of the duct at 160 km. is due either to the 
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subsidence of warm upper air, or to inhomogeneity of the air mass. However, 
the height and intensity of the duct at all ranges, with a maximum height of 
approximately 100m. beyond about 120km. off-shore, is typical of a spring or 
summer ‘nor’wester’. As would be expected, the change is most rapid close 
to the shore, the variation beyond 80 km. taking place very slowly. At 80km. the 
height and intensity are 70m. and 16 Munits, at 120km., 90m. and 11 Munits, 
at 160km., 90m. and 10 Munits (Figure 9). 
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Figure 9. (MM, h) curves at various ranges off-shore, c. 14 hours, 5th August 1947, 
Wiz=— 3208 
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Figure 10. Field strength contours, c. 14 hours, 5th August 1947, - - —— horizon line for a standard 
atmosphere. 


Figure 10 shows the field strength contours obtained on this day on wave- 
lengths of 60cm., 10cm. and 3cm. The contours show that there is considerable 
trapping of energy in a narrow channel close to the sea surface on all three 
wavelengths. On 10cm. and 3cm. the strongest signal in the duct occurs 
between 15 and 25m. from the surface and on 60cm. between 25 and 45m. 
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The amount of trapping increases with decrease in wavelength; at a range of 
160 km. the peak signal in the duct is 4 db. below the free-space signal on 60 cm., 
2 to 3 db. above the free-space value on 10cm. and 6 or 7 db. above the free-space 
value on 3 cm. 

The contours obtained from the high and low sited receivers on the same 
wavelength show a somewhat similar structure below the horizon line and give 
equal peak signals in the duct relative to the free-space value, within the limits 
of experimental error. 

In the diffraction region, between the duct and the interference lobes, leakage 
from the duct has resulted in a complicated field pattern, especially for 10 cm. and 
3.cm., with signal strengths which, although above normal, are nevertheless about 
10 db. below the level of the duct signal. It should be noted that the contours 
are for one-way transmission only, therefore in considering radar coverage the 
difference in decibel value between one contour and the next would be double 
that shown. The energy leaking from the duct would then assume far less 
importance and could generally be neglected for practical purposes. ‘The energy 
found within the duct constitutes the greater portion of the energy refracted out 
of the normal lobe pattern. 
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Figure 11. Isopleths of modified refractive index, M, c. 1130 local time, 3rd November 1947, 
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(111) An Early Summer ‘ Nor’ wester’ 

On 3rd November 1947 a ‘nor’wester’ of force 3-4 blew off-shore in mid- 
Canterbury throughout the day. The temperature excess, 16-22°r., and 
humidity deficit, average 3-5 gm/kg., were not very different from the values for 
5th August, and we should therefore expect the resulting situation to be similar. 

The isopleths of modified refractive index and the derived (M,h) curves 
(Figures 11 and 12) are essentially very similar to those of 5th August, the main 
differences being the much smaller modification over land at this time of the year, 
and the greater height of the duct due to the slightly greater humidity deficit 
and the more rapid modification of the air with the smaller wind velocity. At 
80 km. the duct is about 90 m. in height with an intensity of 21 Munits; beyond 
this range it becomes higher but weaker due mainly to a decrease in sea temperature. 
At 150km. it is 11 Munits to 150m. and at 180km. 7 Munits to 120 m. 

The field-strength contours show that the amount of trapping on all wave- 
lengths is much the same as on 5th August, except that the low level peak for 3 cm. 
is relatively weaker than that for 10cm. This latter effect is possibly due to 
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mutual interference between the greater number of propagation modes trapped 
by this higher duct for the 3cm. wavelength. Again, owing probably to the 
greater height of the duct compared with the previous example, the low level 
peak at 160 km. off-shore for 10 cm. and 3 cm. is between 30 and 60 metres from the 
surface; for 60cm. it lies between 45 and 75 m.—which is considerably higher 
in both cases than on 5th August. 
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Figure 12. (M,h) curves at various ranges off-shore, c. 1130 local time, 3rd November 1947, 
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Figure 13. Field strength contours (in db.), c. 1130 local time, 3rd November 1947, 
——-—-~ horizon line for a standard atmosphere. 


The 60 cm. wavelength contours show a particularly simple structure and give 


a very clear picture of the guiding of energy by the duct round the surface of the 
earth when plotted on a curved earth diagram (Figure 14). 


(iv) Attenuation in the Duct 
Aircraft flights were made on several occasions at a constant height in the duct, 
to study the variation of signal strength in the duct with range. The results of 
such a flight on 21st October 1947, at a height of 45 m., are illustrated in Figures 
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15and16. There was a strong duct of 20 to 25 Munits up to 60 m. in height out _ 
to the maximum range of observation, 160km. This duct height, although 
insufficient to produce complete trapping at 60cm., was great enough to cause — 
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Figure 14. Field strength contours * for wavelength of 60cm., 3rd NO eee 1947. 
Inset : Height-gain curves derived from contours. 


* The figures on the contours and in the abscissae of the inset are 10 db. high. 
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Figure 16. Attenuation in the duct, 21st October 1947......... observed values, 
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considerable super-refraction at this wavelength and was sufficient for trapping 
to take place at wavelengths of 10cm. and3cm. The 300 cm. and 60 cm. signals 
show a steady decrease with increasing range and are always below the free space 
signal value. Over the range of observations on the 60 cm. channel, 20-120 km., 
a 1/r* law fits the observed values almost exactly. 

For the wavelengths of 10cm. and 3 cm. the signal oscillates slowly about the 
free-space value, all four channels showing somewhat similar fluctuations, with a 
region of weaker signal between about 60km. and 90km. The increase beyond 
this range may have been due to an increase in duct height causing the maximum 
signal to approach the height at which the aircraft was flying (45 m.). Alternatively, 
it may have been caused either by slow temporary fading, due to changed meteoro- 
logical conditions, or by the presence of islands of strong and weak signal due to 
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Figure 17. Isopleths of potential temperature (in degrees F.), c. 1430 local time, 
8th December 1946. 
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Figure 18. Isopleths of specific humidity (in gm/kg.), c. 1430 local time, 
8th December 1946. 


interference between two or more trapped modes within the duct. This latter 
possibility is unlikely in view of the fact that all four channels behave similarly, 
for it would be expected that different frequency or different height of source 
would change the position of such islands. 


(v) The Sea Breeze Complication in Summer 
Ina light ‘nor’ west’ situation, with a warm land surface, a sea breeze circulation 
at the coast frequently develops, and this may occur even in winter. A small- 
scale circulation is shown in Figures 17 and 18, the on-shore current of air being 
PROC. PHYS. SOC. LXIII, 8—B 2T 
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about 100 metres deep at the coast, the air above passing off-shore. ‘The sea 
breeze did not penetrate more than about 10 km. inland on this day, 8th December 
1946, the sea air being rapidly warmed by the ground and ascending to pass out 
to sea again in the off-shore drift above 100 to 120m. ‘The isopleths show the 
circulation extending about 15 kilometres seawards, but relatively moist air is 
carried above 100 m. out to more than 100km., though the shape of the isopleths 
above 100 m. between 10 and 60 km. off-shore is open to question, as observa- 
tions in that region were scanty. 
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Figure 19. Isopleths * of modified refractive index, M, c. 1430 local time, 
8th December 1946. 


* The values assigned to the isopleths over the sea ‘325, 320, 325’ should read ‘ 330, 325, 330’. 
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The chief feature as regards the distribution of modified refractive index 
(Figures 19 and 20) is the existence of an elevated duct at the beach, and a small 
duct, or very steep slope of the (M,h) curve over a limited height interval, to a 
variable distance inland depending on the penetration of the sea breeze. The 
effect on the duct over sea is negligible beyond about 20km. off-shore; at less 
than this range the effect of the sea breeze is to increase the height of the duct 
until it reaches a maximum at the beach (in this case 80 m.), after which it rapidly 
loses height and intensity as we pass inland. The net effect on radiation propagated 


at right angles to the coastline is practically as though there were no sea breeze. | 
However, radiation propagated along the coast could be markedly affected by the | 


presence of the elevated inversion. 
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(vi) Some peculiar Situations 
The remaining situations have been selected because of some peculiarity in 
the meteorological situation which has a pronounced effect on propagation, 
(a) Low duct. 


On 23rd October 1947, a strong (force 6 to force 8) and gusty ‘nor’wester’ 
was blowing off-shore throughout the day. Although the temperature excess, 
16-22°F., and humidity deficit, varying between 2 and 4-5 gm/kg., were ample 
for a strong duct to form off-shore, there was apparently so much turbulence 
near the surface of the sea that sufficiently sharp gradients were not maintained 
to give an inversion in the (M,h) curve above a height of about 15m. The result 
was an intense low level duct up to a maximum height of 18m. out to the full 
range covered, 160km. from the coast (Figure 21), The relative effect on 
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Figure 21, (M, h) curves at various ranges off-shore, 23rd October 1947, ---—-- M=320, 
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propagation at the different wavelengths is striking (Figure 22). At 300cm. the 
effect is negligible, and at 60cm. only very slight. Both lower sited microwave 
channels are effectively trapped, though the trapping at 3cm. is not as great as 
would be expected when compared with 10cm. ‘This is possibly due to the 
greater scattering of the shorter wavelength energy at the rough sea surface, 

2 T-2 
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(b) Surface-based duct changing to elevated duct. 

A day or two before 4th September 1947, a vigorous depression passed to the 
south of New Zealand, the associated cold front being followed by a strong 
south-westerly flow over the South Island. An anticyclone in the central 
Tasman reinforced this flow until the appearance of a small but vigorous depression 
in the South Tasman rapidly turned the isobars to the north-west across the South 
Island on the early morning of 4th September. ‘This depression moved rapidly 
eastwards, the ‘north-wester’ steadily pushing further off-shore during the day. 
The result was a warm current of air moving off-shore establishing itself over 
cooler fully modified southerly air. At the time of the observations (around 
16 hours), the ‘nor’wester’ had pushed about 60km. off-shore at the surface, 
though it was at least 160 km. from the coast at a height of 300m. Under these 
conditions a simple surface duct was formed off-shore as far out as 60 km. but 
beyond this range the air immediately above the surface up to an increasingly 
greater height was fully modified, producing a normal slope of the (M,h) curve 
at the lower levels, with a sharp elevated duct of 10 to 12 Munits intensity above. 
This elevated duct extended over a height interval of 60 or 70 m., centred at 150m. 
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Figure 23. (MM, h) curves at various ranges off-shore, c. 16 houts, 4th September 1947, 
M=340. 


at 100 km. off-shore, 180m. at 120 km. off-shore, and 220m. at 140 km. off-shore 
(Figure 23). The field strength contours (Figure 24) in this situation are 
interesting. Considerable energy is trapped on wavelengths of 60 cm., 10 cm. and 
3cm., but when the normal M gradient is encountered this energy is diverted 
upwards, but is entirely kept beneath the top of the elevated M inversion. The 
result is a very marked concentration of energy (up to 12db. above free-space 
level on 10cm. and 8 db. above on 3 cm.) in a narrow track within and under the 
elevated duct. A relatively small amount of energy is refracted back to lower 
levels on wavelengths of 10cm. and 3cm., but nowhere does energy leak away 
above the duct beyond 60 km. or so from the coast. 


(c) Weak duct passing into strong duct. 

On 6th October 1947, there was a light north-west wind. The air mass had 
a temperature excess of some 22°F. above the sea surface, and a humidity deficit 
of about 2 gm/kg. close in-shore, falling to about 1 gm/kg. beyond 180 km. due to 
reduced sea temperature at this range. The result was a fairly high duct (100 m.), 
of medium strength, the M inversion being 15 Munits out to 100km. off-shore, 
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at which range it weakened considerably, due largely to the change in surface 
temperature mentioned above. Beyond 120 km. there was considerable subsi- 
dence of warm dry air, and this caused the duct to increase in strength once more 
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Figure 24. Field strength contours, c. 16 hours, 4th September 1947, 
—-—--—horizon line for a standard atmosphere. 
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(Figure 25). The effect of this refractive index structure is clearly shown by the 
contours of field strength (Figure 26). On all three wavelengths shown, 60 cm., 
-10cm., 3 cm., there is considerable trapping of energy in the lower levels out to a 
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range of 100km., after which leakage is very pronounced as the duct weakens 
and the refractive index gradient diverts the energy upwards. Beyond 120km., 
as the duct becomes stronger again, the contours indicate renewed trapping of 
energy close to the surface. The effect is least on the 3 cm. wavelength as a much 
greater proportion of energy is trapped by the intense part of the duct which is 
always present immediately above the surface. 
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Figure 26. Field strength contours, 6th October 1947, 
-——-- horizon line for a standard atmosphere. 


§4. CONCLUSIONS 

A survey of the data that have been obtained allows us to draw some general 
conclusions concerning the phenomenon of duct formation and super-refraction 
produced by Foéhn winds over the Canterbury Bight during the day-time. These 
conclusions are drawn from inspection of the data only and are therefore largely 
qualitative; no statistical or theoretical treatment has hitherto been attempted in 
New Zealand, although a certain amount has been carried out at the Tele- 
communications Research Establishment (Macfarlane 1948). 

The Canterbury ‘north-wester’ has a temperature excess over the sea surface 
temperature of 10 to 20°F. in winter and up to 30°F. in summer: it has a humidity 
deficit relative to saturated air at the sea temperature of between 1 and 6 gm/kg. 
The resulting M deficit is usually between 15 and 30 Munits and an M inversion 
of this magnitude is formed immediately off the coast. "The height of the inversion, 
i.e. the duct height, increases rapidly to about 30m. in the first 10 or 20km, 
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from the coast where the Fohn air characteristics are quickly modified by the 
relatively cool sea. ‘The duct then rises more slowly to between 90 and 130m. 
at a range of 60 to 120 km. off-shore as eddy diffusion carries the effects of the 
surface modification to greater heights. Associated with the increase in height 
of the duct is a slight decrease in intensity since the M inversion takes place at a 
higher value of M. Beyond 120km. the duct tends to weaken and diminish in 
height slowly but this tendency is complicated by variations in sea temperature 
changing the surface value of M. At ranges of 160 to 220 km. the (M,h) curve 
is characterized by an inversion of about 5 Munits at the surface (up to 10 or 
15 m.) and a nearly constant value above up to about 150m. 

The height of the duct in the first 60 km. off-shore appears to have a rough 
dependence on wind velocity, the greater the wind speed the lower the duct at a 
given range. ‘This effect is not very clearly marked and does not extend over 
very wide limits, and for practical purposes can probably be neglected except 
when turbulence is excessive. In winds of strength above force 6 turbulence is 
usually so great that steep gradients of temperature and humidity are not main- 
tained over large height intervals and the resulting duct, although intense, remains 
low (<20m.) out to at least 160 km. from the coast. 

The effect of the ducts usually encountered in a ‘north-west’ situation in 
daytime on radio propagation at various wavelengths is as follows: 


(1) Radiation on wavelengths of 10cm. and 3 cm. is strongly trapped in the 
duct to give a maximum signal at a height of 15 to 30 m. of strength 
+10 db. relative to free-space signal level up to ranges of 200km. from 
the coast. 

(ii) Radiation on a wavelength of 60 cm. is usually trapped to give a maximum 
signal at heights between 30 m.and90m. This signal is usually 5 to 10 db. 
below free-space level at a range of 100 km. and 15 to 20 db. below at a range 
of 200km. ‘There is no trapping on this wavelength when the duct 
height is less than about 50m. 

(iii) Radiation on a wavelength of 300cm. suffers only partial trapping of 
the first propagation mode and no peak in signal strength is found in the 
duct. 


Field strength in the diffraction region below the horizon is considerably 
increased by leakage from the duct. For 10cm. and 3cm. the field pattern in 
this region has a very complicated structure but seldom results in a signal strength 
as great as that found in the duct. 

The duct has negligible effect on propagation at angles of elevation exceeding {°. 

The presence of a local sea breeze beneath the off-shore drift increases the 
height of the duct locally but has very little effect on propagation at right angles 
to the coastline. 

To sum up, the degree of trapping on microwave frequencies (3,000 Mc/s. 
and above) appears to vary only a little over quite a wide range of conditions. 
The practical result of this is that an approximate quantitative forecast of super- 
refraction conditions at these frequencies in a ‘north-westerly’ situation in 
Canterbury, or in other parts of the world where similar weather situations exist, 
may not be very difficult. Full analysis, however, especially of the meteorological 
data, is a task of considerable complexity, and will not be completed for a year 
or two. 
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Ionospheric Cross-Modulation: Techniques of Measurement 
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Communicated by L. G. H. Huxley; MS. received 20th March 1950 


ABSTRACT. This paper describes the techniques developed at Birmingham University 
to measure the amplitude and phase of the ionospheric cross-modulation observed in the 
test transmissions which are described in detail elsewhere. The devices which were 


developed and the techniques of observation employed allowed trustworthy measurements 
to be made with comparative ease. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 
HIS paper describes in detail the chief techniques that were developed by 
| a team of observers at Birmingham for the systematic investigation of 
ionospheric cross-modulation (radio wave interaction). 

An account of the results of this investigation has already appeared elsewhere 
(Huxley 1950), but no systematic description of the experimental techniques 
employed has been published hitherto. 

As described elsewhere (Huxley, Foster and Newton 1948, Ratcliffe and 
Shaw 1948, Huxley 1950) the technical problem is to measure the depth of 
transferred modulation T,, which is impressed at an audio frequency «/2m on a 
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radio carrier wave (the wanted wave) during its passage through the ionosphere. 
The modulation 7, is in fact transferred to the previously unmodulated wanted 
wave within a region of the ionosphere which is irradiated by a second radio wave 
(the disturbing wave) which is already modulated with the tone of frequency 
w/27 when transmitted; that is to say, cross modulation takes place from the 
modulated disturbing wave to the unmodulated wanted carrier wave. 
Since the modulation depths 7., are small and in practice of the order of a 
few per cent, special techniques were required to measure them accurately. 
It was also of importance, for reasons described in the references already given, 
to measure the phase of the modulation T., relative to the modulation M.,, of the 
same frequency on the direct ground wave received at the point of observation 
from the disturbing transmitter. The retardation in phase of T., relative to 
M., at the same point of observation is denoted in what follows by y,,. 


§2. MEASUREMENT OF PERCENTAGE DEPTH OF TRANSFERRED 
MODULATION T, 


Figure | is a block diagram of the system used to measure the modulation T,, 
and the phase retardation y,, at any frequency between 50 c/s. and 2,000 c/s. 


Phase Shift 
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Carrier Level Double Beam 


Figure 1. Block diagram of receiving system. 


D and W are a pair of commercial communications receivers, tuned respectively 
to the disturbing and wanted waves. In each receiver the detector and audio 
output stages are modified. In D the detector load was changed in order that the 
modulation depth of 80°% on the disturbing wave could be handled without 
distortion. The original detector and output stages of W were replaced by those 
shown (Figure 2) together with a built-in valve voltmeter to give the strength of 
the carrier of the wanted wave. The output stages in both D and W are cathode 
followers. 

Consider the audio-frequency output from W. ‘This is fed in parallel to a 
Marconi wave analyser (bandwidth 4c/s.) and to one of the Y-terminals of a 
double-beam oscilloscope. 'To the other Y-terminal an audio-frequency voltage 
is applied from a beat-frequency oscillator (B.F.O., Figure 1) fitted with an output 

‘meter. ‘Thus, with a linear time base, a pair of sinusoidal traces appears on the 
face of the tube. 
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The beat-frequency oscillator also excites a loudspeaker LS1 through an 
isolating amplifier, consequently the B.F.O. can be adjusted to give ‘zero beat’ | 
with the tone from the loudspeaker LS2 driven by D. This is a convenient | 
method of synchronizing the traces on the oscilloscope. The amplitudes of the 
two traces can be made identical by superimposing the traces and appropriately 
adjusting the output from the B.F.O. 

The reading of the output meter of the B.F.O. provides, therefore, a relative 
measure of the audio signal output from W. Alternatively, the output from W 
may be measured directly by means of the wave analyser. 

In order to obtain the absolute percentage value of the transposed modulation 
a preliminary overall calibration of the system is carried out by feeding into W a 
carrier modulated to known small percentages. | 

The factors by which it is necessary to multiply the B.F.O. readings or the 
wave analyser readings so that when they are divided by the readings of the carrier _ 
meter the absolute percentage modulations T,, are obtained, were thus found for 
any modulation frequency f=/27. Under actual conditions of observation, | 
with the normal strength of carrier, transferred modulations T,, as small as 
0-2° could be measured. : | 
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Figure 2. Detector and output units. 


§3. MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE PHASE RETARDATION 

In order to determine the height of the mean centre of cross-modulation it is 
necessary to find the phase retardation of the transferred modulation at the 
receiver, relative to the modulation received on the ground wave from the disturbing 
transmitter. 

The method used to measure this quantity at each frequency of f=w/2z is 
indicated in Figure 1. 

‘The output from the receiver D which is tuned to receive the disturbing wave 
excites the loudspeaker LS2, as mentioned above, but is also fed to the magslip 
unit. From the input voltage to this unit two alternating currents of equal 
amplitude but in phase quadrature are made to flow in the respective stators of 
a two-phase magslip. A rotating magnetic field of constant amplitude is thus 
excited within the magslip which induces in its rotor an electromotive force 
whose amplitude is independent of, but whose phase depends upon, the angular 
position of the rotor, ‘The output voltage from the rotor is applied, through an 
amplifier, to one pair of deflecting plates of a single-beam oscilloscope. The 
transferred modulation 7,, from the receiver W is applied to the other pair of 
deflecting plates so that in general an elliptical trace appears on the face of the 
oscilloscope. However, by turning the rotor of the magslip the phase of the 
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disturbing modulation from D can be continuously varied until the ellipse becomes 
a straight line, thus indicating phase equality of the signals. The corresponding 
position of the rotor is read on a scale and pointer. But in order to deduce the 
actual phase difference between 7, and the disturbing modulation M., at the 
inputs to the receivers, it is necessary to know what scale reading corresponds to 
zero phase difference at each frequency f=w/27. When this zero is known the 
actual phase shift is the difference between the scale reading required to give a 
linear trace on the oscilloscope, and the zero scale reading. 

In order to find the appropriate zero at any frequency f it suffices merely to 
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Figure 3. Magslip unit: detailed circuit. 


tune both receivers W and D to the disturbing wave. ‘The rotor is turned until 
the trace on the oscilloscope indicates no phase difference, and the corresponding 
scale reading is the zero. ‘This is done over the complete range of frequencies 
used in practice. A curve giving the ‘zero phase’ scale reading at any frequency 
isprepared. ‘I'he advantage of this method of calibration lies in the fact that phase 
differences between 7T\, and M,, introduced by the circuits are automatically 
accounted for. In practice the calibration is done at the beginning of the set of 
test observations by using the disturbing wave and its modulation M,, as a 
calibrating signal. 

Itis found that as 7, diminishes with increasing w the elliptical display becomes 
masked by noise and it is preferable to phase-match a pair of sinusoidal traces 
using a double-beam oscilloscope with a linear time base, as shown in Figure 1. 


Sa VIAG SP aUIN En CIRCUIT DE WATTS 

The circuits incorporated in the magslip unit are shown in Figure 3. 

In order to ensure that the rotating field within the magslip shall remain 
circular and not become elliptical as the frequency f is changed, it is necessary to 
keep the amplitudes of the currents in the stators equal at all frequencies f within 
the range used in practice. 
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The phase shift of 90° between the stator currents at all frequencies used was 
produced by means of a Miller integrator (Vg). Unfortunately, the amplitude of - 
the output from the Miller integrator, with constant input, is inversely propor-_ 
tional to the frequency. ‘To overcome this defect two procedures are obvious. 
A correcting network giving amplification proportional to the frequency with | 
negligible phase shift must be introduced either before or after the integrator. | 
In practice it was found preferable to place the network before the integrator, since 
in the alternative position serious hum was introduced. 

The correcting network comprises valves V, to Vg with their associated | 
circuit components. Valves V; and V, are amplifiers with valves V3 and V, in 
their cathode circuits to provide negative feedback controllable by the D.c. voltage 
output of the diode V,. The input to V, is developed across a circuit resonant 
at 40 c/s., which lies just below the lowest modulation frequency used in practice. - 
The tuned circuit L, C together with the series resistance R form a potentiometer _ 
such that the input to V, diminishes as the frequency increases. ‘The negative 
control voltage on the grids of valves V; and V, thus decreases as the frequency 
rises, with consequent reduction in their a.c. resistances. Thus the gain of stages — 
V; and V, increases in proportion to the frequency up to 1,000 c/s., after which there - 
is slight departure from proportionality. It follows, therefore, that the signal, — 
when it reaches the input to the integrator from the cathode follower V,, has been 
amplified by a factor proportional to the signal frequency. ‘There are now two. 
voltages, the original signal applied to V,, and the voltage in quadrature with it — 
which drives V5. The valves V, and V,, are cathode followers which feed the 
primary windings of the identical step-up transformers IT, and T;. In order that 
the currents shall be the same in the primary windings of the transformers the 
input to the grid of Vy is controlled by a potentiometer. ‘The secondary voltage 
from T, drives the pair of cathode followers V,) and V,, in push-pull. These 
cathode followers are used to drive a current in the primary of the output step- 
down transformer ‘I’, whose secondary is coupled to one of the stators of the 
magslip. The other stator is driven from an identical circuit following Vj. 

A rotating field is thus produced in the magslip which is effectively circular 
over the whole range of input frequencies employed. 


$5. UNIFTEDSDISPLAY OF AMPLITUDE AND PHRASE 

With the system shown in Figure 1, amplitude and phase are found independ- 
ently and thus require the presence of at least two observers. It was thought to 
be of interest and use to develop the system so that the amplitude—phase informa- 
tion is given on the face of a single oscilloscope in the form of an (7, @) display. 
This object was achieved successfully by means of the system shown in Figure 4. 
This system is a replica of that given in Figure 1 but with the following additional 
units: a magslip M, and a switch unit S ganged to the original magslip M,, a 
rectifier unit R and a single-beam cathode-ray oscilloscope. The transferred | 
modulation T’,, from the receiver W is fed into the rotor of M, and induces voltages 
in its stators whose amplitudes are proportional to cos @ and sin, where @ is the 
angular position of the rotor. ‘These voltages are rectified and applied to the 
respective pairs of deflecting electrodes of the single beam oscilloscope, and 
produce a radial deflection of the spot proportional to T., in the direction 0. 
However, in order to obtain radial deflections for all directions other than those 
in a single quadrant it is necessary to introduce a switch unit to ensure that the 
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X and Y components of the displacement of the spot change sign with cos @ and 
in#. It follows, therefore, that by suitable alignment of the rotors of M, and 
M., the phase setting of M, can be translated into the 6-deflection of the cathode- 
‘ay spot. Thus a complete (r,@) representation of amplitude and phase is 
ichieved. As the frequency rises 7,, diminishes, and the phase retardation y,, 


ncreases, consequently the spot on the cathode-ray oscilloscope follows a spiral 
sath. 


Receiver 
W 


Rectifier Switch 
Unit — Unit 


Carrier 
Level 


Figure 4. Block diagram of (r, 8) display unit. 


§6.-SECOND MAGSLIP, RECTIFIER AND SWITCH UNITS: 
CIRCUIT DETAILS 


In addition to the circuits already mentioned, those shown in Figure 5 are 
used in the unified display. 
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Figure 5. Circuit details of second magslip and rectifier units. 
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The amplifier, consisting of valves V,; and V,) and associated components, 
which is used to feed the output of receiver W into the rotor of magslip Mg, is 
similar in general principles to those circuits previously discussed in relation to 
magslip M,. However, because of the reduced response at low frequencies of 
the various transformers used, it was found necessary to introduce a correcting 
network in order to maintain linearity between the input signal applied to the 
system and the subsequent D.c. voltage output from the rectifier unit. This 
network is shown in the anode circuit of valve V4. 

The output from the first stator of magslip M, is amplified in the circuit 
containing valves Vy, to V,3, and applied by means of transformer T’; to a 
bi-phase rectifier V,,, the output of which is smoothed in normal manner by the 
low-pass filter shown. The resulting D.c. voltage is developed across the 250 kQ 
potentiometer, which is adjusted in practice to give an adequate deflection of © 
the spot on the face of the cathode-ray tube, when the signal output from the 
receiver W is at the lowest frequency used in the tests. 
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Figure 6. Photograph of (r, 0) display of ionospheric cross-modulation. 


In this way, the amplitude of the D.c. voltage output of the system is propor- 
tional to the amplitude of the transferred modulation T,, accepted by the receiver 
W, at any fixed angular setting @ of the rotor of magslip Mg. 

The output from the second stator of magslip M, is fed to an identical set of 
circuits, and thus we have two D.c. signals whose amplitudes are each propor- 
tional to the transferred modulation T,,, and individually to cos@ and sin6 
respectively. 

However, since the polarity of these D.c. voltages is positive with respect to 
earth, and is independent of 6, a switch unit in the form of a simple commutator _ 
is ganged to the rotors of magslips M, and M,. One D.c. voltage, passing through | 


one half of the switch unit, is applied to the X deflector plates of the cathode-ray | 
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tube and the other voltage similarly to the Y deflector plates. The ganging of 
the switch unit to the rotors of magslips M, and M, is arranged in such a way 
that the spot on the face of the display tube appears in the same quadrant as the 
angular setting of the rotors. 

The performance of the system may be judged from Figure 6 which is a 
photographic record of an actual test transmission. In addition to the actual 
amplitude-phase polar record, the phase error is corrected at each frequency 
and the true phase angle is indicated in each case by a radial line. 

It was found in practice that the straightforward technique described in 
§§ 2 and 3 was simpler to use and more flexible. 
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PPAR TO Shon EDITOR 


The Measurement of Microwave Power at Wavelengths 
of 3cm. and 10cm. 


Collard, Nicoll and Lines (1950) have recently pointed out that large discrepancies may 
occur in the measurement of microwave power at wavelengths below 3 cm. using therm-~ 
istor milliwattmeters. In this note we wish to give a preliminary report of microwave 
power measurements recently carried out here on the absolute calibration of milliwattmeters 
for operation in the 3 cm. and 10 cm. wave bands. 

The apparatus used in the measurements for both wavebands were similar in principle 
and consisted of a generator, either a pulse magnetron or a klystron (both capable of 
delivering mean powers of the order tens of watts into a matched load), connected to a wave- 
guide run. The latter was terminated in a matched wedge constant flow calorimeter, and a 
waveguide Bethe single-hole directional coupler was inserted between the generator and 
calorimeter. Thus, if the power entering the calorimeter is determined and the fraction 
of the power abstracted by the directional coupler (coupling factor) is known, the absolute 
power delivered into a milliwattmeter matched to the low power guide of the directional 
coupler may be calculated. The coupling factors of the directional couplers were about 
44 db., as determined by a piston attenuator of accurately known characteristics, and 
hence for a dissipation of 25 watts in the calorimeter the power delivered to the milliwatt- 
meter was about 1 milliwatt in each case. 

The milliwattmeters used in the experiments were : 

(i) 10cm. band. A thermistor head designed by R. C. Robbins at R.R.D.E.; a short 
description of this instrument has already been published (Street 1949). 
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(ii) 3 cm. band. A.S.R.E. thermistors, with ceramic protective tubes, incorporated into a 
T.R.E. design of waveguide thermistor mount. 

(iii) 3 cm. band. Sperry type 821 barretter capsule in a type 82X mount (Montgomery 
1947). 


All the instruments were standardized by D.c., and the results of calibration are given in 
the following table : 


Milliwattmeter type (i) (ii) (iii) 
Absolute power 1-04 1°10 1-044 


Ratio of - 
Indicated power 


* This result was obtained by comparing the power indications of instruments (ii) and (iii) at a 
level of 1 milliwatt of c.w. power in order to avoid the possibility of burn-out of the barretter by 


peak pulse power. 
It is estimated that the accuracy of this method of calibration is within approximately 
2 per cent. Further experiments showed that the reproducibility of milliwattmeter readings 
was 2-3 per cent for type (ii) milliwattmeters when different samples of thermistor were 
incorporated in the same mount. From these measurements it appears that there is no 
significant difference between the absolute power input and the powers indicated by 
milliwattmeters (i) and (iii). However, the readings of milliwattmeters of type (ii) may be in 
error by about —10 per cent. Further details of this work will be published at a later date. 
Acknowledgment is made to the Chief Scientist, Ministry of Supply, for permission to 
publish. Thanks are also due to the Chief Superintendent, Radar Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment, for the provision of essential apparatus. 


The University, 
Nottingham. 
1st June 1950. 


R. STREET. 
P. D. WHITAKER. 
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Photoconductive Cells of Cadmium Selenide 


Polycrystalline layers of CdSe have been produced by methods previously described 
(Schwarz 1948). These cells exhibit an appreciable sensitivity for electromagnetic 
radiation within a range starting from the x-ray region, covering the Schumann, ultra-violet 
and visible region and extending into the near infra-red. The spectral distribution of 
sensitivity at room temperature for the visible, near ultra-violet and infra-red is given in 
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Figure 1 for different voltages across a cell with a sensitive area of 0:2 mm. 10mm. There | 
is a sharp drop of sensitivity after the maximum at approximately 0-72. The position — 


of the maximum varies somewhat for different cells. 
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The sensitivity of a cell with a sensitive area of 10 mm. x 0-2 mm. to the radiation of 
a tungsten filament lamp operated at a colour temperature of 2,850° kK. has been measured 
by the National Physical Laboratory with the following results : 


Illumination (lumens/m2) 2°15 2cs 21s 
P.D. across cell (volts) 12 12 12 
Cell current (ja.) 21°6 3605 2800 
Cell current per lumen (amp/lumen) 5°0 8-5 6°5 


The dark current of the cell for a potential difference of 12 volts was less than 0:2 a. 
The dark resistance of the cells can be varied within very wide limits and may be as high 
as 101° ohms at room temperature: 

The re ponse of a cell to x-rays from a Cu anode for different electron currents J, 
voltages E and cell distances from the anode d are shown in Figures 2 and 3. The 
photocurrent 7 in microamps was measured for a field of 1,100 v/cm. across the cell. 
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Figure 2. Figure 3. 


Preliminary speed measurements indicate that cells with extremely high D.c. 
sensitivities are relatively slow, as would be expected. At a chopping frequency of 200 c/s. 
for the light from a tungsten lamp the output may drop to one third or one fourth of the 
D.c. value, but there seems to be a strong dependence of the speed on light intensity and 
applied voltage. As, on the other hand, it has been possible to minimize slow, secondary 
effects (fatigue and creep) to a very small fraction of the photocurrent, these cells should 
prove of great practical importance for D.c. measurements. 

Contrary to the method for the production of photoconductive single crystals of CdS 
and CdSe (Frerichs 1946) the methods used here involve the application of oxygen and it 
has been found that all the properties of the cell are governed by the amount and form of 
oxygen present in the layer. It has been suggested (Schwarz 1949) that adsorption of 
oxygen on the grain boundaries is one essential condition for the production of photocells 
with a high quantum yield and the experiments on CdSe strongly support this view. ‘This 
matter will be discussed in detail elsewhere. 

I would like to thank Mr. C. G. Cannon, University of Reading, for help with measure- 
ments in the Schumann region, Mr. J. H. Pratt, Services Electronics Research Laboratories, 
Baldock, for speed measurements, and Hilger and Watts Ltd. for permission to publish this 
letter. 

Hilger and Watts Ltd. E. SCHWARZ. 

98 St. Pancras Way, 

Camden ‘Town, N.W. 1. 

8th June 1950. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Gas Tables, by JosEPpH H. KEENAN and JOSEPH KAYE. Pp. x+238. 
2nd Edition. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1948). 30s. (Published in 1945 under the title Thermo- 
dynanuc Properties of Air, including Polytropic Functions.) 


> 

These tables are intended to do for the engineer using air or similar gases what the Steam 
Tables do for the steam engineer. By assuming air, or the products of combustion, to be 
gases which obey the law pV =RT, the tables are greatly simplified, for the enthalpy and 
internal energy are then functions of one variable only, and the ratio of volumes at two 
temperatures along an adiabatic is the same whatever adiabatic is selected. Instead, 
therefore, of a table of double entry as used in steam engineering, a table of single entry 
can give volume ratio and the fundamental thermal properties. ‘The error so introduced is 
discussed on pages 203 to 204. 

The tables are a revision of Thermodynamic Properties of Air by the same authors. The 
thermal properties are based on spectroscopic data, using absolute zero as the zero for 
energies, and adopting the latest values for the gas constant, the velocity of light and the 
value of the international joule in absolute units. 

The tables, 64 in number, are designed to cover the conditions and to give directly the 
quantities needed for turbine calculations and for jet design work. ‘They include a table 
for air, others for products with various quantities of excess air, for hydrogen, hydrocarbons, 
carben monoxide and argon. Other tables deal with conditions along a Rayleigh line or a 
Fanno line, with different values of the polytropic index, and yet others are purely math- 
matical tables (log N, and fractional powers). ‘The whole collection should be of great 
value to technologists in this field. J. H. A. 


A Manual of Vacuum Practice, by L. H. Martin and R. D. Hiti. Pp. 82 + 34, 
Appendix. 1st Edition. (Melbourne: University Press, 1947; British 
Agents: Cambridge University Press.) 10s. 6d. 


This little volume is probably the best of the manuals and handbooks on vacuum tech- 
nique which have been offered to us. It omits the detailed discussion of kinetic theory 
principles which can be found in the standard textbooks on the subject and presents them 
in a form immediately useful for the calculation of vacuum systems. The theory underlying 
the various types of pump and gauge is sketched and profuse references to papers and text- 
books are given (95 in all). 

In chapter 1, the kinetic theory formulae relating to molecular flow etc. are given, with 
some exemples of how to calculate the types of pump, sizes of piping etc. required in actual 
vacuum systems, including consideration of what happens when a burst of gas is released. 
Chapter 2 describes the various types of pressure gauge and includes a note on the difficulties 
and errors in the use of the ionization gauge which have recently come into prominence. 
Chapter 3 1s devoted to pumps and the characteristics of a number of modern rotary and 
diffusion pumps are illustrated. ‘The importance of keeping water out of oil diffusion 
pumps—an important practical point—is mentioned. The final chapter is on vacuum 
plumbing ; various types of rubber-sealed valves are described, also the Wilson seal for 
transmitting motion into a vacuum system, dimensions for various shaft sizes being given. — 
Leak finding is discussed, including the use of the palladium ionization gauge. 1 

‘The 18 appendices contain information about the properties of various substances used 1 
in vacuum work, including getters. There are also descriptions of the manufacture of | 
copper-to-glass sales and wire seals through glass and silica. 

No misprints of any importance were detected in the hook, which can be recommended 
to students of physics and those engaged in the “ vacuum consuming ”’ industry. 

M. D. ARMITAGE, 


1 
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Tables of Sines and Cosines to Fifteen Decimal Places at Hundredths of a Degree, 

NaTIONAL BuREAU OF STANDARDS, APPLIED MATHEMATICS LABORATORY. 

a8 viii+95. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949.) 
0.40. 


Of the three systems for measuring angles (the radian, the degree with sexagesimal 
sub-division and the degree with decimal subdivision), sometimes one and sometimes 
another is the favourite of the table maker. For many years, when 8 or less figures were 
wanted, the degree, minute and second were much better catered for than were the others, 
though now they are all properly tabulated at convenient intervals in easily accessible 
volumes. “ 

When we turn to many-figure tables, however, the position is somewhat different, and 
it appears that there has been no table in degrees and decimals for more than 10 figures since 
the pioneer work of Briggs, in 1633. He gave 15 decimals, at intervals of 0-01°, and 
his work has now been repeated by the Mathematical Tables Project. They have 
recalculated the values at each degree, using 25 decimals, have sub-tabulated to obtain the 
values at 0-01° and then sub-tabulated these. This gave a draft to 18 decimal places, which 
was checked by differencing, and then rounded off and checked again by differencing. It 
would appear that the volume is printed from this typescript by a photographic method, 
thus avoiding the possibility of errors by compositors. There is no suggestion that the final 
table has been read against Briggs’s table, in which the only known error is at 16-49°. 

Linear interpolation in these tables can be relied on everywhere for 8 decimals, and 
second differences suffice for full accuracy. These differences are tabulated opposite every 
entry, and the coefficients required in Everett’s formula are given in a supplementary table. 
Inverse interpolation can be effected either by taking arc sin x from tables of that quantity, 
and then converting to degrees, or by any of three methods explained in the Introduction 
to the present tables. 

There is a supplementary table of sin x to 30 decimals, at intervals of 1°. This was 
computed by Herrmann, who gave also a table of tangents ; for the present volume, his 
values have been checked by the relation cos x tan x=sin x and by the formula 


sin 1°(1+- 22% sin x°)=1-+ cos 1°. 


The tables are bound in stiff paper, and owners will probably think it worth while to 
have them properly bound. J. H. A. 


Surface Tension and the Spreading of Liquids, by R. 5. BuRDON. Pp. xiv-+92. 
Cambridge Monographs on Physics. 2nd _ Edition. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1949.) 12s. 6d. 


The first appearance of Dr. Burdon’s book on Surface Tension in 1940, as one volume of 
the series of Cambridge Physical Tracts, was a healthy reminder that in one branch at least 
of classical physics considerable progress is still taking place, and that the spirit of novelty is 
far from dead. In the original monograph we were reminded of many points of interest 
which are frequently glossed over in the standard treatises on the general properties of 
matter ; and it must have been with considerable surprise that many readers learnt of the 
scantiness of our exact knowledge of such an apparently straightforward matter as the surface 
tension of mercury. All this was very much to the good, as it necessarily stimulated interest in 
a branch of physics which is an admirable subject of research for many of those to whom the 
elaborate and expensive apparatus associated with some other branches of physics is quite 
prohibitive. 

Now, in the second edition, we have a complete revision of the original book, attractively 
presented in a cloth binding, albeit at a somewhat increased price. ‘The chapter on the 
measurement of surface tension has been expanded to include some account of the measure- 
ment of small differences in tension. Greater attention is given in the new edition to the 
effects of adsorption and surface contamimation ; and progress is noted in the exact measure- 
ment of the surface tension of mercury. On the subject of the spreading of liquids on solid 
and liquid surfaces, Dr. Burdon’s account, which forms a large part of the book, is the most 
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comprehensive up-to-date treatment which is available to the English reader. ‘This section, 
like others, has been fully revised and now includes a short section on the effect of surface 
films in inhibiting evaporation from water. The section on angles of contact has been 
expanded to include reference to the newer methods of measurement, and Bate’s observation 
of a 90° angle of contact between glass and carefully prepared mercury is recorded in the 
appropriate section. It is porhaps only right to say, however, that our knowledge of the 
angles of contact of liquid metals is still very scanty, and that real progress is possible only 
when the less subjective methods of observation are applied under conditions in which the 
degree of surface contamination is properly controlled. 

Altogether, Dr. Burdon’s book is a valuable contribution to the literature of what is still, 
unfortunately, known as classical physics, and in its new edition should be of even greater 
value both to the University student and to the industrial physicist who is concerned with 
the practical solution of the problem of wetting. G. D. YARNOLD. 


Elements of Aerodynamics of Supersonic Flows, by A. Ferri. Pp. x+434. Ist 
Edition. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949.) 50s. 


The aerodynamic theory of supersonic flow is receiving so much attention at the present 
time and being developed so rapidly that any book purporting to be up to date when written 
is inevitably no longer so by the time it gets published. Through no fault of the author 
this is to some extent true in this particular case as, during the past two years, many important 
advances have been made which are not even mentioned in the book. In this connection 
readers in this country will note with some surprise the unfortunate lack of references to 
recent British work. However, the book as a whole is a valuable addition to the literature on 
the aerodynamics of supersonic flows and makes a useful introduction to the subject. It 
discusses in detail the fundamental principles involved and the assumptions made in the 
development of the theory. The various problems considered are treated in a manner that 
is easily understood, and the material is presented clearly and concisely. In the main the 
book is written from the engineer’s point of view rather than that of the mathematician, and 
it should be of great value to aeronautical engineers and designers who are concerned mainly 
with practical applications of the theory of supersonic flow. 

Chapter 1 considers in general the basic equations of the flow and the physical nature of 
the phenomena associated with bodies moving faster than sound. In the following four 
chapters the theory of two-dimensional flow for small disturbances, the theory of shock 
waves and the theory of characteristics for rotational as well as irrotational flow are discussed. 

Chaptef 6 deals with the techniques used for measuring the physical quantities associated 
with supersonic flow, and a brief account is given of the principles involved in the use of the 
interferometric, the shadowgraph, and the schlieren methods for investigating density 
variations. 

Various applications of the theories developed in the earlier chapters are given in 
Chapter 7. Pressure distributions on supersonic profiles of different shapes are determined 
and comparisons are made between theoretical and experimental results. The influence of 
viscosity, which is neglected in the theory, and effects due to the presence of boundary 
layers are also discussed. This chapter concludes with an account of the Buseman biplane 
and the basic ideas of its design. 

The problems which arise in the design of effusors and diffusors are discussed in some 
detail in Chapters 8 and 9. Numerical examples are included to illustrate the methods of 
design described. 

After giving an outline of the theory of supersonic flow in three dimensions in Chapter 10, 
the author proceeds to discuss in the next three chapters problems connected mainly with 
axially symmetric flow and particularly those associated with flow past bodies of revolution. 
Numeric} examples are given of some of the cases considered, and these should form a 
useful guide to the application of the theory to the calculation of actual flows. 

The last two chapters deal with the determination of the pressure distributions and 
aerodynamic forces on wings of various plan forms. 


Tables which are useful in supersonic flow investigations are included at the end of the 
book, the value y=1-40 being assumed. W. P. JONES. 
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ABSTRACTS FOR SECTION A 
The Sliding Surface (34th Guthrie Lecture), by G. I. FINCH. 


The Planar Vibrations of Tetra-chloro-ethylene: an Example of a Complete Normal 


Coordinate Analysis, by P. 'TORKINGTON. 


ABSTRACT. A normal coordinate analysis of the planar vibrations of tetra-chloro- 
ethylene is carried out. For the Bjg, Bg, and B3, modes the analysis is complete, including 
the calculation of the coefficients in the transformation to normal coordinates, the components 
in the displacements, the directions of the displacement vectors and the distribution of 
the potential energy, as well as the force constants, for a range of solutions; in each case, 
two alternative assignments are employed. For the A, vibrations, several ranges of possible 
solutions are obtained. ‘Curves are given in every case, and corrections for variable 
structural parameters calculated for selected solutions. The results tor the various symmetry 
classes are discussed and correlated, and the most likely set of force constants in the valence- 
force potential function deduced. Details of the method of analysis are given. 


The Electronic Struciure and the Bond Lengths of Ovalene, by A. J. BUZEMAN. 


ABSTRACT. The method of molecular orbitals has been applied to find the bond orders 
and the bond lengths of ovalene C3.Hy,. 

A comparison with the preliminary experimental values of Donaldson and Robertson 
shows general agreement. 


Hyperfine Structure and Nuclear Spin of Yttrium, 5;Y, by H. Kuwn and G. K. 
WoonGarTE. 


ABSTRACT. By the use of a liquid-air-cooled hollow-cathode tube with very low current 
densities it was possible to resolve hyperfine structure in the arc spectrum of yttrium. The 
value of the nuclear spin was found to be J=} and the sign of the magnetic moment to be 
negative. [his agrees with recent results of Crawford and Olson, who determined the 
nuclear spin from the intensity ratio of a hyperfine-structure doublet in the second spark 
spectrum of yttrium. 


The Angular Distribution of Protons from the Reaction *"Al(d, p)*8Al, by 
J. R. Hott and C-T. Youne. 


ABSTRACT. Experiments are described in which a differential ionization chamber was 
used in the measurement of angular distributions of disintegration particles. Results are 
given for seven groups of protons from the (d, p) reaction with aluminium in which deuterons 
having energies of 4:6, 5:8 and 7:5 Mev. were used. The distribution curves are of 
complicated form, with a general tendency for the protons to be emitted in the forward 
direction. 


Photodisintegration of the Heavy Elements, by R. W. Parsons and C. H. Co.uiz. 


ABSTRACT. 'The photo thresholds for the emission of neutrons by the following 
elements have been determined. The threshold in Mv. is given in the brackets following 
the symbol : Pt (6:1-+0:1); Au(8-1+0-1); Hg (6-6+0-2); T1(7:30:25); Pb (6-9+0-1); 
Bi (7-2+0:1); Th (6-00-15); U (5:8-L0-15). 

‘The neutrons were detected by the Szilardand Chalmers method of chemical concentration 


and the y-rays obtained from a small betatron. Rough values of the total cross sections 
can. be estimated from the results. 


Gamma and Beta Ray Spectroscopy with Proportional Counters in Magnetic 
Fields, by S. C. Curran, A. L. Cockrort and G. M. Inscu. 


ABSTRACT. Proportional counters operating in a ‘ condensing’ type of magnetic field 


can be used as B- or y-ray spectrometers up to at least 2 Mev. Results for P32 and 
annihilation y-radiation are given. 
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Magnetization Curves for Polycrystalline Ferromagnetics, by H. LawrTon and 
K. H. Stewart. 


ABSTRACT. Recently described developments have led to greatly improved agreement 
between theory and experiment for the magnetization curves of single crystals of iron and 
iron-silicon in the region where magnetization proceeds by rotation of domain vectors 
against the action of magnetocrystalline forces, i.e. in the range 10-500 oersteds. On the 
basis of the assumption that in polycrystalline material the magnetization is approximately 
uniform from grain to grain, which is rendered plausible by consideration of internal 
demagnetizing effects, a method is developed for deriving the magnetization curves of such 
material by averaging the fields required to produce a given magnetization in the different 
constituent grains, rather than by averaging the magnetizations produced in the different 
grains by a given field. The application of this method to specimens with known distri- 
butions of grain orientations is shown to give results in fair agreement with experiment. 


Magnetite Inclusions in Mica, by D. A. RicHarpbs. 


ABSTRACT. The paper describes the investigation of the orientation of magnetite 
inclusions in mica using electron diffraction by transmission through composite films. The 
diffraction pattern obtained indicates that the magnetite is a single crystal with its (111) 
planes parallel to the cleavage plane of mica and one of the face diagonals parallel to the 
6 axis of mica. ‘The technique for preparing the thin films is described in some detail. 


Transition Effect of Extensive and Local Penetrating Cosmic-Ray Showers in 
Colombo, by V. AppapILLal and A. W. MaILvaGANaM. 


ABSTRACT. An account is given of the experiments on the transition effects of local and 
extensive penetrating cosmic-ray showers at Colombo (geomagnetic latitude 4°S.). A 
comparison of the present results with those reported for higher latitudes indicates that 
there is no observable latitude effect of the local penetrating showers. Contrary to the 
findings of Broadbent and Janossy, the transition effect of the extensive showers in paraffin 
appears comparable in magnitude with the effect in lead. 


A Note on the Size—Frequency Distribution of Penetrating Showers, by ALLApDt 
RAMAKRISHNAN. 


ABSTRACT. Heitler and Janossy have calculated the probability that mesons are 
produced due to nucleon—nucleon collisions by a fast nucleon in its passage through matter 
of a given thickness. In this note the results of Heitler and Janossy are obtained by the 
direct method of writing the integro-differential equations of the problem using the Markoff 
nature of the process. 


The Dexsity Spectrum and Sirucure of Extensive Cosmic-Ray Air Showers at Sea 
Level, by D. BROADBENT, E. W. KELLERMANN and M. A. Hakeem. 


ABSTRACT. Showers have been examined in the density range 5-500 particles/m? 
using two trays of Geiger counters 5 m. apart, the discharges of individual counters being 
recorded using neon lamps. ‘The observed showers are compared with a theoretical analysis 
based on the usual assumptions that the incident densities are uniform over the extent of the 
apparatus and distributed according to the spectrum N(«)=Bx~” per hr. per m?. The 
comparison shows (i) that in the density range examined the above spectrum applies only 
for a vanishingly small area of observation, with y=1:425-+0:022, B=620, and with no 
evidence for a change of y with density, and (ii) that for the separation of 5 m. employed, 
the density can not be regarded as uniform over the extent of the apparatus. It is shown 
that this second conclusion is capable of explaining many of the differences found between 
the results of other authors obtained on the assumption of uniformity of density: in 
particular, it is concluded that there is yet no significant evidence for a change of y with 
altitude, 
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The Scattering of Neutrons by Deuterons, by S. L. Martin, E. H. S. Burnop, 
Cy BAucock andt RL: Bb. Boyvp: 


ABSTRACT. The photographic plate method has been used to investigate the angular 


distribution of deuterons recoiling after neutron impact. The deuteron recoils were 
produced in a thin target of heavy wax placed in contact with a C2 Ilford nuclear emulsion. 

For neutrons of energy 2:6-3:1 Mev., produced in the d-d reaction, 2,000 deuteron 
recoils were measured. Owing to the short range of the recoils produced when neutrons of 
low energy are scattered through small angles, the technique is only applicable to the study 
of the angular distribution in the range 90°-180° in the centre-of-mass system. For angles 
between 120° and 180° the results of the present work are in satisfactory agreement with 
those of previous experimenters using different methods, and they agree with the theoretical 
form of the distribution calculated by Buckingham and Massey on the assumption of 
ordinary forces between nucleons. This agreement is not decisive, however, since in this 
region the calculated distributions for ordinary and exchange forces do not lie far apart. 
For smaller scattering angles where a decisive test could have been made, the method is too 
inaccurate. 

For neutrons of energy from 4:0 to 6:0 Mev. and from 6-0 to 9-0 Mev., obtained from a 
Ra-—Be source, the angular distribution over a much larger range of scattering angle has been 
obtained from the measurement of 1,200 deuteron recoils. The angular distribution for 
neutrons scattered through angles near 180° appears to be rather steeper than for slower 
neutrons; but the ratio of the differential cross section at 90° to that at 180° is found to be 
about 0:35-0:40, of the same order as for neutrons in the lower energy range. 


Measurements of 1,000 proton recoils fiom the d-d neutrons showed an angular 


distribution for neutron scattering angles between 90° and 180° that was constant within the 
limits of the statistical error. 


Schwinger Potential in Nuclear Forces, by F. C. BARKER. 


ABSTRACT. The properties of the potential derived from the mixed pseudoscalar—vector 
meson field are investigated and compared with the experimental data on the two-nucleon 
system. An attempt has been made to use methods which are more accurate than those 
formerly applied to this problem, and some of these may be useful in calculations with 
other potentials. It is found that agreement with experiment cannot be obtained for any 
choice of meson masses and coupling constants. 


The Rotation of Liquid Helium II, by D. V. OsBorne. 


ABSTRACT. An experiment is described in which the free surface of rotating liquid 
helium II is studied. It is shown that the results, which are the same as for any ordinary 
liquid, are not in accordance with the hypothesis that the superfluid component remains 
stationary. On this basis an estimate of the critical velocity for superfluidity is made and is 
compared with previous determinations. 
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